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HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH, edited by Charles 
Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, is a delight to the 
eye and to the hand. No expense has been spared in its produc- 
tion. The paper is the best and of perfect color. The bind- 
ing is most attractive. Great care has been bestowed on the 
“make-up” of the pages. They are attractive tothe eye. The 
hymns seem almost to sing themselves when the book is 
opened! They are not crowded together on the page. No 
hymn is smothered in a corner. The notes are larger than are 
usually employed in hymnals. The words are set in bold and 
legible type, and all the stanzas are in the staves. Every- 
thing has been done to make this the most beautiful hymnal 


ever produced by the American Church. 


This is just one reason why your church 
should adopt this book this autumn 
Send for returnable copy today 
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but for the Christian world. 
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EDITORIAL 


What Shall be Done With 
Great City Churches 
EV. SIDNEY BERRY, of Carr’s Lane, Birming- 
ham, has declined the invitation to again follow Dr. 
Jowett, this time in the Westminster Chapel, Lon- 
don. Many considerations must have entered into his de- 
ision, and no doubt it was wise; but it brings up the ques- 
tion of the future of our great central city churches, and 
Central London, like New 
York and Chicago, has greatly changed from what it was 


what must be done with them. 


in the days of Joseph Parker, when people lived over their 
shops in easy walking distance of the City Temple, or 
Westminster Chapel. Today the people who attended, and 
especially those who supported, such churches live at a 
listance—as far away as ten or twenty miles—and most 
f them have cast in their lot with the churches in their 
neighborhoods. As a result, the great churches of central 
London, as in our American cities, are hardly to be de- 
scribed as churches at all, but merely preaching-stations, 
attended by the few who are loyal by reason of old asso- 
ciations, and the passing transient population. Unless they 
happen to stand on old foundations with endowments, or 
are taken in hand as denominational enterprises, they are 
not only precarious financially, but lay upon the preacher 


hal 
all 


intolerable load. The City Temple, for example, is run 
on the English penny, and a series of stormy Sundays puts 
it in debt, with no resources to fall back upon, which adds 
to the burden of its ministers, whose load is already heavy 
enough. Sometimes relief is found by putting two or more 
churches together, as in the case of the First Presbyterian 
church of New York, to which Dr. Fosdick ministers; but 
that is not always possible. If the church is not to abandon 
its witness in the heart of our cities, this problem must be 
faced in a large and statesmanlike manner. Meanwhile, 


we nominate Dr. John Hutton, of Glasgow, to be minister 
of Westminster Chapel; it is where he belongs, and free 
churchmen ought to make it a common Christian enterprise 
in central London. 


Barbarism Increasing 
In America Again 
LTHOUGH lynching showed a decrease last year, 
there is evidence that this year will be as bad as ever. 
The department of records and research of Tuskegee In- 
stitute is making a study of lynchings reported in various 


sections of the country. For the first six months of 192 


2 
there were 30, as against 12 for the first six months of 
1921. Two-thirds of these murderous attacks occurred in 


two states, 7 in Mississippi and 12 in Texas. Five men 
were burned to death and three more were put to death 
and then their bodies burned. In only eleven of these 
thirty cases—about one-third—was the crime of rape even 
charged. This latter fact is significant in view of the claim 
that lynching is justifiable as a means of protection to the 
white women of the nation. During the past six months 
every lynching has occurred in a southern state, which is a 
bit unusual because northern states have in recent years 
shown a disposition to indulge in this great American 
pastime. Meanwhile these outrages are making bitter 
the hearts of the most patient race in all the world. As 
Negro newspapers increase and spread abroad the story 
of these crimes, as Negro literacy makes black men and 
women more able to judge public issues critically, there 
is a rapid increase of social resentment on the part of the 
black people. No great injustice such as lynching can 
go on for years and not bring down justice upon the 
heads of the perpetrators. To deny this is to disbelieve 


in God. The problem is one that must be met with legis- 
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lation as well as education. Lynching is anarchy and the 
forces of the federal government should go into every 
community where one of these crimes occurs and ferret 
out the guilty parties. If every lynching were followed 
by a score of penitentiary sentences, there would doubt- 
less be less tendency for white men to indulge in these 
organized murders. 


Disobedience 
to Law 
RETENCES to justify evasion of unpleasant laws 
are numerous in America. To violate the law, and 
not get caught is clever. The man who violates the traffic 
laws with his automobile usually thinks of his perform- 
ance as smart. To be arrested and fined is an experience 
one relates to friends as a good joke. Those who wear 
personal liberty badges these days to advertise that they 
have a still in the cellar think they are doing something 
very brave. They tell us that prohibition was slipped 
over on the American people as a war measure, but as a 
matter of fact it was considered by 96 legislative bodies 
in 48 different states and passed by 92 of these bodies. 
lew public measures have ever had so long a period of 
decisive a 


that he 


discussion or so vote. Yet the liquor-law- 


breaker continues to hold is a law unto himself. 


In an unlimited monarchy where law does not represent 


the social will, but only the whim of the autocrat, men 


have often been compelled to resist the law as a matter 


of conscience. The man who resists the social will of a 


republic, however, needs to think twice, for the probabil- 


itv that he is wrong is much greater than in the country 


with a monarchical form of government. America today 


faces no more difficult problem than the enforcement of 
the social will among the people with the machinery of 
the law. The labor leader does not hesitate at murder to 


iccomplish his ends TI ig corporation is quite will- 


ing to provoke murder by agents provocateur if that will 


| ° re - . 
help win a struggle. Theft when practiced upon a large 


scale may be called either business or politics, and the 


thiet admitted to good society. A part of the service of 
the churches to the nation at this time is to build once 
more than wholesome respect for the law which shall re- 


sult in justice in human relationships. 


“The Little Corner 
Never Conquered” 

HATEVER bitter sadness and regret may fill our 

hearts as we think of the great war, whose tragedy 
has passed into the dark annals of the world, the story of 
relief, of feeding the hungry, of succor to the mutilated, 
and the victims of devastated regions, is a record of which 
we have a right to be proud. A part of the story is told 
by Miss Jane Addams in “Peace and Bread in Time of 
War,” told with Quaker-like 


and simplicity of utterance, as 


gentleness, forthrightness 
she is wont to tell every- 
thing. Reasonableness, moderation, and charity have ever 
been the temper of her thought, 


But 


and they make a clear air 
in which to see the facts. an encyclopedia would be 


needed to tell the whole story, hence a series of volumes 
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issued by the Red Cross, one of which is “The Litt 
Corner Never Conquered,” by Dr. John Van Schaick, Jr, 
reporting the work done in Belgium. As a Commissioner 
of the Red Cross in that region, only a tiny corner of 
which was never over-run, he writes with full knowl. 
edge, in a singularly serene and simple style, and on 
feels behind every page a great horror of the war the vic. 
tims of which he and his fellow-workers were aiding 
Very wisely the writer waited until the war spirit had sub- 
sided, the better to give a calm, accurate and thorough 
survey of the work done in the brave little land; and his 
title may stand as a symbol of that little corner of the hu. 
man heart, overshadowed but never utterly desolated, by 
the tragedy of the war. 


Attitude of Business Men on 
Industrial Questions 


NE of the difficulties confronted by the church and 
its agencies of industrial betterment is the disinclina- 
tion of men representing the capitalistic pcint of view to 
confer with those who have different approaches to the 
It is the frequent state- 
ment of those who attempt to bring together people of 


economic questions of the time. 


various groups for conciliatory consideration of the prob- 
lems which industrial disagreements have caused, that they 
have no trouble to persuade the labor people to attend suct 
gatherings, and that Christian leaders interested to any 
degree in the labor situation are glad to came, but that 
the men who have capitalistic or administrative interests 
take a supercilious and contemptuous attitude regarding all 
This is the 
more surprising and depressing when it is recalled that for 
the most part the laboring people are not church attendants, 
while the majority of men of the capitalistic class are con- 


such discussions, and rarely consent to attend. 


nected with some religious organization. Conditions of 
this nature tend to fix in the minds of the artisan groups 
the firm conviction that men of the moneyed class are indif- 
ferent to such inquiries as the church is instituting in the 
industrial field, and propose to keep aloof from all such 
conferences. Still worse is the fact that business men as 
a class echo the sentiments of the capitalistic group, with- 
out any painstaking effort to understand the merits of the 
controversy. Indeed there is resentment at the efforts of 
Christian agencies to ascertain the facts regarding housing 
conditions, wages, hours of service, child labor, women in 
But 
It is one of the forms of 
human interest which the church, in the spirit of the Mas 
ter, is bound to pursue, until the facts on both sides are 
known, and capital and labor have faced each other not as 
foes but as partners. 


industry, protective measures, and similar matters. 
the inquiry cannot be stopped. 


American Schools of 
Research in the Orient 


NE of the interesting developments of recent years 
has been the effort to provide foundations for study 
on the part of American students in the various educa- 
tional centers of the old world. The classical schools im 
Rome and Athens have long been significant and useful 
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centers. In the year 1900 the American School of Ori- 
ental Research in Jerusalem was established and has since 
continued under the united auspices of the leading Amer- 
ican colleges and universities to offer a home, library fa- 
cilities and lectures for graduate students from American 
institutions traveling through Palestine or residing for a 
Usually during some portion of the 
year journeys of investigation to interesting points are 


period in Jerusalem. 


made under the leadership of the director who is in resi- 
dence for the year, and a few modest efforts at exca- 
vation have been made at promising sites. The outcome 
of the world war gave renewed opportunity for research 
work, exploration and excavation, not only in Palestine, 
uit in every portion of the ancient biblical world. The 
fact that Palestine and Mesopotamia were both alloted to 
ritish auspices under the agreement made by the entente 
powers gave opportunity for further expansion of the 
same idea, and two years ago the American School of 
Oriental Research in Bagdad was established. Such emi- 
nent Semitic scholars as Professors Clay, Barton, Mont- 
gomery, Torrey, Albright, and Paton have been deeply 
interested in the project and have served in the capacity 

promoters and annua! directors. It is particularly de- 
sirable that the libraries connected with these two founda- 
tions he augmented as fully and rapidly as possible. The 
library of the late Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the Uni- 
ersity of Pennsylvania has been recently given by Mrs 
Jastrow to the trustees of the American Schools of Orien- 

Kesearch, to be divided between the two institutions; 
and the library of the late Dr. William Hayes Ward has 
heen promised for the school in Bagdad as soon as suffi- 
cient equipment can be provided for it. This is a most 
ulmirable and gratifying addition to the American facili- 
ties now available for oriental study. 


Publicity Man Protests 
Against Sectarianism 

R. IVY L. LEE, one of the best known publicity ex- 

perts of the country, has been saying some rather 
vinted things about civilization and religion. The vast 
machinery of modernism, he says, has become a kind of 
Frankenstein monster which threatens to crush its creator 
who 1s caught in the cogs of his own invention. One thing, 
and one thing only, he insists, can save the world from 
turther clashes growing out of its own close-knit organiza- 
tion, and that is the Christian religion; but that religion 
must be emancipated from sectarian differences and the 
emphasis put where Jesus put it in the sermon on the 
Nothing 
What the denominationalists quibble over 


unt—the doing of good in the spirit of love. 
else matters. 
is of no importance at all, however vital it may have 
seemed to the men of other times. For real men, living 
in an age of reality, and whizzed at too rapid a pace by a 
high-geared material civilization, only the realities of re- 
ligion will suffice; its details of rite mean no more to the 
men of today than the different kind of service one store 
gives a customer as compared with another store. The 
church, he concludes, is the greatest instrument we have 
for the culture of the religious influences needed to 
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mitigate, and at last abolish, the brutality of modern civil- 
ization; and if ecclesiastics are unable to make it what it 
ought to be, laymen must come to the rescue. Surely here 
is plain speech ; but, as the little girl said, ““He’s not preach- 
ing; he is telling the truth.” Sectarianism is bankrupt, 


and it is now in order to try Christianity. 


Is There a Way Out of the 
Muddle? 


EW to the line, let the chips fall where they may. 

The right must prevail though the heavens fall. 

Such aphorisms salve the qualms which attack the 
boldest when they see the havoc wrought by their irre- 
concilable and pertinacious devotion to pet ideas. Society 
is suffering from some of this havoc right now. Those 
who are causing it, or are withholding the adjustments 
which might bring forth order, doubtless need all the 
comfort they can extract from this and kindred phil- 
osophy. It relieves them of responsibility as active agent 
or abettor of the present social confusion and distress. 
How satisfying and sweet the tears one sheds over the 
culpability for universal ills of those who will not agree 
with one, and who deliberately follow courses different 
from those which one knows to be right! 

Judge Gary recently was thus deeply grieved that the 
workingmen in the employ of the steel corporation would 
not yield to his decisions. Their moral obliquity was so 
great that he could not so far sacrifice his inflexible moral 
principles as to confer with them or their representatives. 
This has been the social and ethical program through which 
whole ages have moved in the past. But at length in our 
time the statesmanship of compromise has emerged. The 
middle of the road is the only way out. Be extreme on 
your side so as to roll up capital against the day of barter 
with your opponent. The acme of folly is to be reason- 
able at the start. Aiways ask for more than you expect 
to get, for then you will get something like what you want 
and deserve. Right is what issues from tedious and cun- 
ning diplomacy. Right is what your opponent can be in- 
duced to yield. 

This is at this date the prevalent statesmanship in the 
affairs of nations, in the affairs of corporate business, in 
the affairs of churches. In politics it is the way of 
“muddling through” which has been reduced to a science 
and an art in some states under the leadership of certain 
resourceful diplomats. In business it is the game, and the 
game has enormous attractions to certain natures capable 
both of large affairs and of small. In church councils it 
is embodied in the report of joint committees, couched in 
language which settles nothing, filled with buts and on- 
tne-other-hands, which upon the public reading before the 
convention brings the throng to their feet at the declaration 
that “this representative committee presents to you a 
unanimous report,” whereupon all sing a hymn of praise 


and go home, each party to crow over the victory it has 
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won, This type of statesmanship has now been practiced 
long enough for thoughtful folk to recognize its limitations. 
Compromises which leave both parties to a contest exultant 
over the victory, have been found to wear very poorly 
indeed. Their net value is found by much experience to be 


that they leave two controversies where before there was 


but one. It looks rather as though the middle of the road 
leads deeper into the muddle, that “muddling through” is 
actually a device for getting in worse. 

Is there a tertium quid? Is there a way out when both 
of these courses only lead to new distress? Manifestly we 
must find one, else the confusion both in politics and re- 
ligion will become intolerable. What shall be done with 
such issues as the tariff, and the denominational tangle, 
and socialism, and the changed authority of the Bible? 
Does any sane man longer hope that the United States 
senate will get anywhere but deeper into the morass, in the 
business which has engaged it for weeks and seems likely to 
engage it for many other weeks still? An editorial in a 
leading daily remarks that the situation is such as to make 


What 


they are doing, and are likely to do much worse at _ last, 


certain really able senators act like dunderheads. 


is such an outrage upon intelligence, not to speak of its 
moral implications, that voters must go to the polls, when 


next they get a chance, in a frenzy of rage. To do what 


when they get there? Will there be any choice between 


parties or groups of statesmen? 


Some light would seem to shine out of the very ex- 


tremity of such folly and blundering. It is beginning to 


dawn upon the citizen of average intelligence that the 


drawing up of a tariff schedule is not a politica! issue nor 


an ethical question. It is the business of technicians; and 


lling of politicians, no matter how superior as 


ans they may be, is intolerable. Something like this 


is true of numerous questions which we now insist upon 


treating as ethical issues, and wage battle for or against. 


\ little intelligence would subdue our rage, and enable us 


two see ] OW 


our zeal for righteousness only makes us ridic- 


dooms social 
In the 


community 


ulous, and interests of grave concern to 
isaster. held of religion the sectarian divisions 


No real 
trinal or ethical principles are at stake. Special interests, 
fear of 


have reached this issue. doc- 


‘ial prerogatives, and the selfish the loss 


if power or control of ecclesiastical machines—such con- 


siderations alone now dominate the denominational ques- 


tion. Yet ecclesiastics, reputedly able, act like dunderheads 


when they alternately take hold of and shy away from 


this question. Of course, no real progress is made in set- 
tling the issue; 


~ 


its nature is not recognized, or else it is 


deliberately obscured. No essential truths of God or man 


are involved. No precious doctrines are to be defended 


to be sacrificed. 


No sacred traditions are to be pre- 


ir betrayed. Only offices are to be retained or lost, 


served 


pride of place and power is to be nursed or blasted, barren 


prejudices are to be honored or exposed. If the essential 
character of this issue were clearly apprehended the “prob- 
lem of the divided church” would evaporate, requiring no 


labored solution. 


Society is going to the bow-wows unless the socialistic 
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state is established the world over: hosts of socialists and 
bolshevistic sympathizers are sure of it. None of these 
appears to discover that democracy is not born in a day; 
it does not emerge robust and triumphant from a revolu- 
tion which may have carried off never so effectually the 
autocratic or plutocratic or selfish capitalistic civilization 
which may have preceded it. 


ized that the determining issue before Russia today is not 


Is it not time all of us real- 
political or ethical, but technical? Bolshevism is disap- 
pointing all but foreign doctrinaires, not because it is po- 
litical and spiritual heresy, but because the leaders and 
their followers in Russia do not know how to make it 
work. No more does anybody outside of Russia know 
how to make it work. The reactionaries are making them. 
selves foolish by their tirades against its moral obliquities, 
History will doubtless show that few or no social and 
political revolutions have embodied more noble commit- 
ments of life and substance and ambitions to lofty motives 
of human service. The foreign champions of bolshevism 
are often quite as insane in their heralding of the new 
day of world redemption through what is to emerge from 
poor distraught Russia. Neither the doctrinaire bolshevist 
nor the raging reactionary has discovered the real issue. 
Socialism is now a technical question; it is not fundamen- 
tally a political or an ethical. 
in idea and ideal. 


All of us are socialists 
Our trouble is that we are not suffi- 
ciently adept administrative technicians to make socialism 
work. 
not the technique for its own task than certain convinced 


socialist 


None is more forward to declare that socialism has 


leaders themselves. Yet we go on wrangling 
over what are assumed to be the ethical and political ques- 
tions at issue, when, as a matter of practical concern there 
is nothing to fight about. We could not make the social- 
istic state succeed, even if 


full 


we had it established today in 
form and fettle. We do Is it not 
we ever arrive at the socialistic 


into it? 


not know how. 
perfectly apparent that, if 
state, we must grow We must get our democracy, 


whatever type or degree of sublimation, by winning it, 


by working it out, by developing its technique. We cannot 


wish or scold or dream or argue or legislate ourselves into 

is kind of kingdom of heaven, or any other kind. 

lf we should sanely and without prejudice put our heads 
to the business, we should likely find that nine-tenths of 
ur political and social and religious problems are not 
ethical at all, but are technical, and furnish incentives to 
study and scientific experiment, and none at all to contro- 
versy. The suspicion grows that even the now tender 
question of the authority of the Bible is one of these. Of 
what possible service can it be to any of us to continue 
threshing over the old straw of scriptural inspiration? 
What longer signifies fluency in the quotation of scripture 
texts to prove a point? Opposing parties in every theolog- 
ical controversy do it with equal vehemence and finality. 
The devil himself can quote scripture, and has doubtless 
often done it with profound conviction. And the venom 
with which participants in some of our theological contro 


versies practice the art arouses the suspicion that others 


share both his facility and his spirit. To show the whole 


world in error except me and my dutiful wife by an appeal 
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to scripture is the easiest thing in the world, and the silli- 
est. Multitudes of people who are struggling with all 
their might, and yearning with all their hearts to bring in 
the kingdom of heaven, do not care one fig what it may 
please us to demonstrate to be the truth through a tissue 
of scripture proof texts. The truth is not to be arrived 
at by that means. If it were we should have found it ages 
ago. We shall work out the truth, experience it, not 

pounce upon it among the references in a concordance. 
From which it would seem clear that all along the line 
we are only getting ourselves deeper into the muddle by 
mistaking the nature of the problems with which we have 
to deal. If we could quit being heated moral philosophers 
long enough to realize how much we need keen-witted 
scientists, social engineers, expert schedule and budget- 
makers, and highly qualified administrators, we should far 
more quickly come out of our despair and fury over the 
degeneracy of civilization. Those who differ from us are 
not emissaries of Satan and malign foes of human weal— 
not all of them. Among those who may seem most rad- 
ically to differ from us on ethical or political or religious 
questions there are likely to be many who are wrestling 
with the practical problems of making this world the right 
of place for people to live in and die from, more 


effectually 


than are we ourselves. We should probably 

his out to our great profit and to the advancement 
of our society if we should sincerely join with them in 
conquering the technical difficulties in the way of realizing 
our glowing ideals of love and life and righteousness and 
peace in human affairs. 


The Prophet and the 
Larger Majority 


EK LIGION inspires appeal to the ever larger majority. 


The theology which prompts the little man to cry, 
“God and I are a majority!” is of a piece with the 
“Me-und-Gott” Kaiserism which ribald poets and cartoon- 
ists have celebrated, only it is the frayed and threadbare 
remnants of what is the tougher fibre of Kaiserism. The 


God of both is a fabrication of self-will. He is the salve 


f ‘ 


‘ outraged conceit, the prejudiced “mamma” whom the 
wer-grown pettish child “tells” on the more robust play- 
mates who crossed the spoiled will. The manner in which 
religion and a fabricated deity have -been employed to 
sanctify stubbornness and pugnacity is the age-long scandal 

religious history. Having decided just what truth is, 
id finding that my fellows do not agree with me, I concoct 

mnipotent and absolute sovereign of the universe, and 


im at the task of vindicating my conceit. He is 


solute in his power to serve my little purposes; he is 
ly limited in his powers and attributes by the demands 
of this specific function. 
In every crisis of religious controversy we witness a 
rebirth of obsessions of this nature. Sonorous challenges 
of the living God to interfere are heard from those who 


find themselves balked and blocked by the steady move- 
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ments of truth in directions which they have not previ- 
ously determined. Their increasing isolation prompts dra- 
matic appeals to the future for vindication of their obses- 
sions, and they even go down to embittered defeat and 
death, nursing the inexpugnable hope of such vindication. 
Sweet-spirited delusions of this character can only call 
forth compassion from the lover of truth. But bitter 
and self-willed minorities give sure signs of their evil 
spirit, and get their deserts in the utter neglect or the 
excoriation of that future to which they have appealed. 
The sacrilege of such appeals lies in the fact that they 
are the cheap imitation of the true impulse and sure refuge 
of the devout religious minded. This appeal to the larger 
majority is the stay and support of the great spirits of all 
ages. It is of the essence of religion that a man should 
appeal from the hasty, thoughtless decisions of his own 
community, his own country, his own generation, his own 
age. In the case of small ideas, limited truths, the vindica- 
tion often comes through the appeal from the verdict of 
his immediate associates or neighbors; a true prophet 
usually lacks honor among his own. The greater prophet 
has sometimes been forced to appeal to an arbitrament 
larger and truer than the wider circle of his own country- 
men. Again and again a statesman has assumed a great- 
ness, even in his own generation, among citizens of other 


lands, 


nation have either disallowed or have grudgingly accorded. 


which his own kin and the members of his own 


And the greatest of all have appealed to the surging majori- 
ties which only the ages can roll up. 

These majorities have sometimes lived in the past. All 
appeal for the conservation of established ideas and ideals 
is not reaction; all is not the cowardice and stagnation of 


Douglity dead generations have 


the reactionary. often 
risen up in the spirit to condemn the whole regime of a 
gluttonous and perverse brood succeeding them. Sons have 
often proved very unworthy of their noble sires. True 
prophets have sometimes looked backward and seen visions 
more glorious than the generation around about them could 
vouchsafe. Kindly and gentle spirits have been broken 
own, their children, their 


by the discovery that their 


friends, their neighbors, their community, their country, 
their age, were following a wild and ugly course which they 
could see clearly would lead only to destruction. Such 
have often wept, but they have not become embittered, nor 
poured forth venom upon the wayward. 

Here is the infallible mark of the false prophet, this 
venom. The true prophet is never bitter and vindictive. 
He never betrays the fact that it is his own stubborn will 
which is being outraged and frustrated. He is grieved for 
the wayward, and for their faithlessness to the great truths 
established by the past, but their effront is not taken as 
personal. He is not maddened by the violation of his 
private conceits. An embittered “champion of the truth” 
can infallibly be set down as a false prophet. He does not 
so much honor the past and its great ideas, as he resents 
the desertion of his own leadership. 

But the great, the determining majorities are in the 
future. It is to them that the prophets more properly 


appeal. Because this is the larger court, the true prophets 
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are more commonly found among those who look to the 
future for vindication, while false prophets more often 
appeal to the past. They are the true reactionaries. Con- 
fucius demonstrated the possibility of true prophetic vision 
on the part of one who looks toward the past, but his fol- 
lowers readily, almost inevitably, mistook his intent, were 
blinded to his vision, and the intellectual and social stag- 
nation of Chinese civilization through age upon age re- 
sulted. Yet Confucius was a true enough prophet to 
abide through history as a seer and revealer of the truth. 
Only a true prophet could survive as he has survived. 
And the kindliness of the man, the sweetness of his spirit, 
is a mark which he shares with all true prophets. Though 
he looked backward, the malignity of the reactionary were 
not in him. 

Greater prophets have looked forward, have seen the 
golden age before and not behind, have found the solace 
of disappointed hopes and ambitions for their own society 
in the better society of the future, have crowned their 
religious devotion by appeal to the larger, clearer-minded, 
purer-hearted hosts whom only the future can marshal. 
But false prophets also appeal to the future. At the same 
time their fondness for the past is betrayed in their eager- 
ness to have the future repeat it. Their uniform defi- 
ciency is made up for by revisualizing what has already 
been: they ordinarily lack the power to conceive truth 
big enough and vital enough to create new ideas. Ideals 
which smaller majorities of the past have been incapable 
of formulating are also beyond them. Their appeal to the 
future is by way of reinstating a golden age which has 
already been, or the forcing upon new generations of 
ideas and doctrines which were the glory of bygone ages, 
but are still not of sufficient glory to reward the spiritual 
prowess of the larger hests of the future which the true 
prophet readily discerns. 

The familiar marks of the true and the false prophet, 
remain, whether they face forward or backward. How- 
ever vehemently the false prophet appeals to the future 
and its vindicating majorities, the spirit of his own con- 
ceited stubbornness flashes forth. He wishes the oncom- 
ing generations to hasten and support him. 
truth, but Ais truth, to prevail. 
future, does 


He wants not 
He prescribes for the 
not call upon larger majorities to express 
He insists before they arrive that they shall 
render the verdict in behalf of his minority. All 


their will, 


the 
hosts, to the end of time, and through the abyss of eter- 
nity, are false and reprobate unless they vote for his 
creed and fall into step beneath his banners. He does not 
want the majority to prevail; he wants to prevail, and his 
appeal to these larger hosts is only in the interests of his 
cause and the cause of his coterie. Thus he is, indeed, a 


false prophet ; he is no prophet. He is not a seer; he 


does not truly vision what is to be, but violates every 


sanctity of the future by projecting upon and against it 
his private caprices and prejudices. 

It is noteworthy, and altogether true to the expected 
realities, that no great man should ever achieve precisely 
what he sets out to win. If the great were little enough 
to insist upon the precise expression of their personal 
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will among the majorities of the future, their disembodied 
spirits would be eternally wailing over withered hopes and 
groaning under the weight of frustrated ambitions—every 
one of them. The truly great cannot, therefore, desire the 
uncompromised and unvaried replica of their visions, 
They wish truth to prevail; they wish the free spirit of 
the ultimate majorities to have its way. They do not stub- 
bornly stand for their own formulas and their own con- 
ceits. Their capacity as prophets is vindicated in their 
visioning before the time the free choice of the coming 
generations, and although they be at fault in the details 
of their vision, they rejoice none the less in the prevalence 
of the truth. They would rather have the larger majorities 
of the future true to their best, than to have them vote 
slavishly for them and their measures. 

It is inevitable that the vision of the greatest should he 
at fault in detail. Therefore, the truly great in life do not 
stick at details. Main purposes and major ideas are s 
grand and satisfying that the loss of a coveted gain here, 
and the failure of a friendly cherished plan there, are not 
resented. Nor should the vindication of their greatness 
after their death be contingent upon these trifling suc- 
cesses, or their memory clouded by such failures. As a 
matter of fact, history does not discredit them for their 
astigmatic aberrations of vision. It is amazing how 
quickly the pettinesses of the great are forgotten. The 
revelations, made by a recent writer, who faithfully sets 
down in the print of a current magazine some of the fol- 
lies and foibles of the early life of Abraham Lincoln, have 
only vexed many readers. It seems scandalous to revive 
such events, facts though they may be, about one so great. 
And all of that greatness has been achieved in the mem- 
ory of men and women still living! 

Lincoln’s greatness does not consist in the acceptance 
by the succeeding generations of each formula and pro- 
statecraft. No character of history, 


cess of his great 


probably, died so opportunely as did he. He lived long 
enough to make clear the pregnant, central idea of his 
thought, and bring out the purity of his spirit. There 
is no telling what renewed follies and foibles might have 
clouded his later days, if later days had been vouchsafed 
him. His last state papers and public utterances show 
alarming signs that power and the success of the moment 
were going to his head; in time they might have even 
invaded his heart. 

All of 


may make clear that even the greatest cannot properly 


which is beside the present point except as it 


appeal to the larger majorities of the future to vote for 
aught but their own truth; it is crass presumption to ap- 
peal to them to vindicate any private will, however lordly. 
Not the greatest dare exalt his formulas to the rank of 
infallible truth. His future must be 


for the free expression of the larger majorities’ free will. 


appeal to the 


If he has not truly visioned that will, then is he demon- 
strated a false prophet. Especially does bitterness and 
spleenful excoriation of his living opponents outlaw him 
before this larger court. These majorities are so tena- 
cious of sweet-spiritedness among the great of their his- 


tory, that they decline to believe about even the near-great 
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the scandalous details which clouded their lives among 
their contemporaries. It is inevitable that we forget, or 
overlook, or decline to countenance the true biographies 
of the heroes of the past. Their petty devices to gain 
their own among their contemporaries we sheen over 
with misrepresentations to their credit, or allow to sink 
nto oblivion. 

\Vhere, therefore, is true religion to be found? Who is 
What is to be 


the issue of these so bitter theological and ecclesiastical 


professing it, and expressing it, today? 


controversies, which are rending ancient churches asunder, 
and storing up fuel for new fires of controversy for new 


generations? Who are the true prophets and who are 


the false? Whom will the larger majorities of the fu- 
ture vindicate? These are questions which it should not be 
too difficult to answer, in the light of a true democratic 


faith. 


The Old Established Business 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


NCE upon a time there was an Old Established 
Susiness. It was the leading concern in its Line, 
and all the trade knew it, and what was more, the 
Proprietor knew it. And his credit was good at the Bank, 
and his goods were Reliable, and the Profits were Steady. 
\nd there came a Young Fellow, and hired himself unto 
the Proprietor as Assistant General Manager, the Proprietor 
himself being the General Manager. 

\nd for a season the Young Fellow knew his place, and 
kept it. And he learned the Business, until he knew its 
Middle Name. 

(nd after a season he began to make Suggestions. 

\nd the Proprietor answered him, saying, I was in this 
Business before thou wert born. 

\nd the Young Fellow answered him, saying, That is 
just what is the matter with thee, and with this Business. 
| have been born but few years, but I have learned some- 
thing every day, and thou hast had no New Idea since 
about 1863. 

\nd the Proprietor was wroth, and fired the Young 
Fellow, 

Then did the Young Fellow go unto certain men, and 
say, Stake me, I pray thee, and I will start a Business 
which will make this trade sit up and take notice. For be- 
hold, my late Employer hath Fired me for trying to give 
him the benefit of a few ideas that originated since 1492. 

And a few men resolved to take a little Flier, and they 
et him up in the same kind of Business that he had 
ately left. 

Now his late Employer looked forth across the way, and 
he saw a Large Sign on a Small Office, and he laughed 
and said, That Young Fellow will be Insolvent in about 
Ninety Days. 

But before the end of Ninety Days the Old Man was 
losing customers. 
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And the Young Fellow failed not, but lengthened the 
cords of his tent, and strengthened his stakes. 

And there came a day when the Proprietor sent over 
for the Young Fellow, and said, I am getting old, and 
thinking of retiring. What wilt thou 
Whole Shooting Match? 

And the Young Fellow had been waiting and toiling for 
that hour. 


give me for the 


And he said, Nay; let us merge the two plants, 
and thou mayest have a investment for thine ac- 
cumulated wealth, and come and sit at the desk of the 
President, but I will be General Manager and Chairman of 


the Board of Directors. 


safe 


For Henry Clay was right when he said, I would rather 
be right with the Chairman of the Board of Directors than 
be President. Or words to that effect. 

Now this parable teacheth that there come times when it 
is the part of Wisdom for Age to lend an attentive ear 
to the counsels of Youth. For some concerns go broke 
for lack of the wisdom of experience and more go broke 
because they cease to learn. 

And that is why I and Keturah—we refuse to Grow Old. 





To Our Subscribers 


It requires two weeks to make a change of ad- 
dress. It is necessary that our wrappers be ad- 
dressed a full week ahead, and time is required to 
handle accurately the large volume of requests for 
change that come to us at this season of the year. 
Unless your vacation period is somewhat extended, 
we advise that you leave a few one-cent stamps 
with your postmaster or postman, and ask to have 
your Christian Century forwarded to you. You thus 
avoid the risk of missing a copy both at the begin- 
ning and at the end of your vacation. 

We desire that our readers shall not miss a single 
issue, and while we will gladly make any change of 
address requested, we are sure the risk of irregu- 
larity is greatly reduced by the plan we suggest. 

Experience proves that it is highly unsatisfactory 
to handle a change and a change back in one order. 
Our subscribers on vacation will therefore please 
take note that in their own interest we are disre- 
garding all deferred “change back” orders and will 
wait for specific instructions at the time the sub- 
scriber wishes the “change back” to be made. 

Two good rules to remember: 

1) One change at a time; 
2) Give present as well as new address. 
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The Future of the 


Disciples of Christ 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


NE of my earliest memories as a reader of books 
goes back to a page in the Life of Alexander Camp- 
bell, telling of his reflections as he paused with a 
companion on the heights of the Blue Ridge mountains, 
the the 
Sitting on his horse, he meditated aloud on the future of 


and gazed upon far-stretching lands to west. 


the land spread out before him, surveying it, like Moses 
as a land of promise in which the gospel of Christ 
might run and be glorified, making human society a be- 
No other thought filled his mind; no 


He saw a far-reaching op- 


loved community. 
other passion swayed his life. 


portunity not for wealth, nor for power, but for Christian 


enterprise; but he also saw that a divided Christianity was 


inequal to the conquest of America—and his insight is as 


valid today as it was long ago. 


Judged by any test, Alexander Campbell is one of the 


ures in the history of American Christianity. 


an his father, he was an abler scholar, 


- and leader—a man of undoubted genius, more a 
an an evangelist—and it is to be regretted that 
is linked with issues in their nature ephemeral; 


s debate with Robert Owen he made the whole 


lebtor. Both father and son had experienced 


11 futility of sectarianism in Scotland— 


enough O be called insects and 
~ 
that all te old 


ye transplanted, much less perpetuated, in 


were smal] 


ned incred them 


1} 


divisions 
\merica. 
Hence the “Declaration and Address” proposing Christian 


union, formulated in 1809, while they Presby- 


were vet 
-d an outstanding document 
» more remarkable when we 


vindictive sectarianism of 


REFORMATION IN BEHALF OF UNITY 


, — 
uWavs Hark 


back to a purer, nobler past, and 


Reformation which the 


short of a New 


iInvokin 1 example and authority 


unity, as Luther had 
liberty. With magnificent audacity 
hat love our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
7 


| the churches, to unite in the bonds 


Christ alone being the 


community 
the rule; an implicit belief of, 

in all things—the terms.” 

Read in the context of that generation, such an appeal was 
tic, but it was a voice crying in 

by a sad fatality, it contained within 

» old contentions. Anyone can be 


it it is easv now to see that the last 


“terms” of union, 
the 


istinction between matters of 


was 


stating the 


ck on which movement would 


faith 


matters of opinion was valid; but as it was impossible 


eree as to what are matters of h, and what matters 


inion, the door was left ajar for schism 


Ot oT 
i 


to work its unhappy ends. 


the spirit of 


Nothing could be simpler than to affirm that only mat- 
ters of faith, things essential to salvation, were to be made 
tests of a united Christian fellowship. But when the 
exigencies of organization made it necessary to be specific, 
the leaders had to reckon with two mutually exclusive, if 
not destructive, 


mutually principles—the authority of 


primitive Christianity, and Christian 
“Where 


the scriptures speak, we speak; where they are silent, we 


the obligation of 
unity. The first took form in a famous epigram: 


are silent.” The second found form in an old maxim: 
“In essentials, unity, in non-essentials, liberty, 1n all things 
charity”; but the details were difficult, and doubly so as 
the emphasis began to shift from the obligation to unity 
to the principle of authority, since the question as to what 
are the essentials was left unsettled. Two schools of inter- 
pretation arose, one crudely literal, after the manner of 
the time—often running to an arid legalistic formalism— 
the other in the direction of a more liberal and spiritual 
reading of the gospel. Those schools survive to this day, 
with varying degrees of conflict and cooperation; but even 
thus early a movement intended to end sectarianism began 
to look one more faction in a bewilder- 


like another sect 


ing agglomeration of factional feud. 


NEW LEADER OF MOVEMENT 
There is no need to follow in detail the vicissitudes of 
the movement as it passed out of Presbyterianism, into the 


Had 
leader, it is not difficult t 


Baptist fellowship, and beyond into a distinct body. 


Campbell remained the only 


tell what turn it would have taken. More given to prose- 


lytism than to evangelism, he felt that “to attempt union 


among jarring sects without the explosion of their founda- 


is altogether fruitless.” Indeed, in his zeal of “the 


tions, 


ancient order of things’—by which he meant the repro- 


duction of the apostolic church in modern days—he became 
for a time furiously iconoclastic against human opinions 


and innovations, ready to throw them all on the scrap pile 


apparently not realizing that 
I 
i 


he was trying to set 


another set of opinions. He was convinced that “a week's 


debating is worth a year’s preaching,” surely a novel 
method of promoting Christian unity! As a lad I read all 


his great debates, rejoicing to see lithe and sinewy intel 
lects meet in the clash of wits, but wondering the while 


Hap- 


a gentler, more spiritual influence entered the move- 


at the issues about which they made so much ado. 


with Barton W. Stone, who, next to Walter Scott, 
ranked with the Campbells among its leaders. His wise 


tolerance, his noble evangelism, his deep spirituality modi 


1 
t} 


ied the movement, turned it toward the winning of souls 


and revi\ rgotten passion for Christiat 
unity. 
Some of us have always felt that Stone was nearer t 


the real spirit and basis of Christian unity than any ont 


else in the entire group. Even at this far off date it makes 
the heart beat faster to read the story of his religious 
struggle, his revolt against a dark, benumbing Calvinism, 
and his discovery of the love of God—“that God loved the 
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world, the whole world, and sent his son to save it!” A 
deep and vivid experience of this truth lay at the root of 
his passionate and persuasive evangelism, giving beauty to 
this spirit and wings to his words. Also, his agonizing 
lifficulties regarding more than one doctrine—including 
the trinity—taught him that one may be orthodox of heart, 
and loyal to the Master, even when unable to accept cut 
His reli- 


sion was evangelical and biblical rather than metaphysical, 


and dried dogmas as to his nature and person. 


he was unwilling to make any theological dogma, or 
even a baptismal formula, a test of Christian fellowship. 
He preached much the same truth that Campbell preached, 
but in a different spirit and with a different emphasis— 
th more love, more sympathy, more liberty, more pa- 
1we—seeking to lead men to Christ and leave them in 
company to be taught by him, without insisting in 


Had 


is insight and method been followed the movement would 


advance and in detail on what they ought to learn! 


e had a different history, less prone to a hard formal- 
n, and it would have led us nearer to the goal of Chris- 
in unity—which was the initial inspiration and purpose 
the enterprise. 


SIMPLE AND DIRECT APPEAL 


these despites, the new reformation grew rapidly 
spread widely, following, alas, the usual course of 
minational development; and the reasons were not far 


It was democratic, in spirit as well as in form, 


“CCK. 
unded upon the right of every one to read and interpret 
the Bible for himself, and to have a voice in the manage- 
nt of his religious inheritance. It was simple and direct 
its appeal, offering a definite proposal, relying upon the 
ee agency of men, and demanding action, obedience, 


ture, over against the perplexing supernaturalism 


mysticism of the day, which seemed to ask men to 
for the winds of God to sweep them into the kingdom 
eaven. No wonder it attracted plain, practical, unmys- 


ical folk who earnestly desired to know what the Lord 


i 


It was tirelessly evangelistic, its preach- 


equired of them. ’ 
eing men of the people, many of them untaught, who 
moral earnestness with great native ability in their 
less labors—holding before multitudes weary of the 
pettiness of sectarianism the vision of unity and fraternity. 
civil war broke out the Disciples, taking their 

from Campbell, stood against slavery, but equally 
inst all war as un-Christian—a fact worthy of grateful 
Campbell died in 1866, and the 


1 
i 


remembrance today. 


ntle of leadership fell upon Isaac Errett, who struck a 
note emphasizing the spirit over the letter, calling 
“the union of believers in the fellowship of the gospel, 
he education of Christians in a nobler spiritual life.” 
“Let the bond of 


ion among the baptized be Christian character in place 


put his plea into a watchword: 


orthodoxy—right doing in place of exact thinking.” 

lf only he had left out the words “among the baptized,” 

r at least had allowed liberty of interpretation in the mat- 

ter of baptism, he would have made much greater advance 
but it was not to be so. 


So much for the past. It is a goodly inheritance, a nobl 
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tradition, at once a challenge and a prophecy, and it justi- 
fies an honorable pride in all who love the Christian cause. 
If its early vision of a united church, with Christ himself 


as the chief corner stone, was Utopian in its day, it was 


none the less heroic and alluring, as well as providential, 


in spite of an impossible basis of union and the frequent 


inconsistency of its advocates. Often torn by internal dis- 


putes between literalists and liberals—as witness the in- 


credible schism about church organs—as a fact the Dis- 


ciples have had few seceders, and their form 


le MO5¢ 


organization makes their comradeship and loyalty 


more notable. At no time have they forgotten that their 


special mission w: teach the desirability of, and 
possible to show the way to Christian unity, but 


unique message has been held somewhat in abeyance in 


recent years. Their position today as a 


separate commun- 
ion is utterly anomalous in the light of this origin and 


history; and while they may refuse accept as either 
justihable or final, the fact remains that they are regarded, 
full-fledged 


emoluments thereunto apper- 


if not as a sect sects, at least as a 


denomination, with “all the 


among 


taining.” As such they have rapidly advanced in influence 


and power, noble in educational enthusiasm, fruitful in 


missionary enterprise, rich in pastors, teachers, evangelists, 


and leaders in all walks of life. 


VISION OF UNITED CHURCH 


What of the future? Unless we are to admit the dictum 


of that cynic, that the only lesson learned from history is 


+ 


that men learn nothing from history, the history of the 
Disciples of Christ must have taught us something. For 


one thing, it is plain that union based on the letter of the 


New Testament is impossible and undesirable. Agreement 


on such matters will never be realized on earth—-not while 


grass grows and water runs. Nor is it worth our time 


1 


to seek it, because, as Campbell himself saw, to have the 


ancient order of things without its spirit and power “would 


be mere mimicry, which we are assured the primitive 


saints would rather never see.” For the same reason he 


feared 


|, at times, that the “name Christian will be as much 


a sectarian name as Lutheran, Methodist, or Presbyterian.” 


ared has actually happened, and inevitably so 


is made a synonym, if not of theological dogma, 


of ritual uniformity in respect of baptism. No, 


the letter killeth; it is the spirit that maketh alive, and 
when we have the spirit of the primitive church—free, 
happy, heroic, dynamic, creative—debating about the letter 
looks like tithing mint, anise, and cummin 


By the same token, the only basis of union among Chris- 

the vision of Christianity, not as a system of 
dogma, nor an order of rites, but a way of life, a spirit, a 
temper, a service of love and joy. It is in the realm of 
the ethical and spiritual, and therefore the practical and 
universal, that unity can be attained. How can this be, 
since men differ almost as much in ethical insight and 


judgment as in theology? Manifestly, it can only be 


realized by loyalty to a person, by fellowship with the 
living Christ, by growing together into his largeness as 


we serve together in his spirit. George Eliot was right: 


> 
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“What we believe divides us, whom we believe unites us.” 
The apostolic band differed in taste, temperament, train- 
ing, and point of view, but they were one in their love of 
the Master and their fellowship of his presence and pur- 
pose. No other tie held them together; no other could do 
it. They, too, had differences, and even disputes, but in 
the end it was a common and like precious fellowship with 
a living Lord that made the many one in faith and hope 
and love. 

When Barton Stone insisted on making a simple con- 
fession of faith in Christ as the Son of God the only test 
of fellowship, his insight was as straight as a line of light. 
But, alas, it soon became evident that much else was im- 
plied in that simple confession. Indeed, a whcle system 
of dogma was implied, and it became as hard and fast 
as if it had been elaborated and written down in a West- 
minster confession of faith. So, and naturally so, a sys- 
tem of dogma became the real bond of unity, and not 
simple loyalty to Christ. And the same is true today. 
However loudly the Disciples may deny that they have a 
creed and make it a test of fellowship, the fact is that 
they have an unwritten creed, implied if not affirmed, and 
woe be to him who questions it. Always it has been so. 
Must it be so alw ays? Must every effort to end sectarian- 


Must 


always thrust a system of dogma—a dogma about baptism, 


ism end by adding another sect to the list? we 


if no other—between men and the Master of men, insist- 
ing that they accept our dicta if they are to have our fel- 
lowship? By what right or authority do we deify our 
opinions and interpretations, and demand that men accept 
them if they are to work with us in the fellowship and 


enterprise of Christ? 


THE TEST OF FELLOWSHIP 


But, it will be said, we must obey Christ. Exactly, but 
when we draw a circle and shut out those who differ from 
us in the details of dogma and rite, we are disobeying him 

professing to obey his word while crucifying his spirit. 
looking at the realities of life and the gospel, how can a 
man bring himself to think that Jesus intended that the 
question whether water should be poured upon a man, or 
the man put under the water, should be a test of Christian 
fellowship? Yes, we must obey Christ, but what does he 
command? “A new commandment | give unto you, that 


ve love one another, as | have loved you.” That is the 

supreme commandment, and the measure of its obedience. 

Will any Christian thinker say that Jesus makes immer- 

sion, or any other such question, a test of his fellowship 
» 


with us? If so, he must face the alternative which ex- 
cludes from Christian fellowship not only the blessed 
Quakers, but at least seven-tenths of the entire Christian 
! Christ 


community of all ages! is love, 
lip-service to that 


The religion of 
or it is nothing. Of we 
We press it 
eloquence we urge it upon classes and nations as the only 


Why 


cannot we act upon it ourselves in our mutual relations 


course, pay 


truth. upon individuals. With resounding 


final solution of social and international difficulties. 


as churches? If the church cannot realize the will to 


loving fellowship in its own life, how can it play other 
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than a secondary, if not an insignificant, part in the world? 

After all, what is Christianity? One text tells it all; 
“For God, who commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
What is the basis upon which men seeking goodness may 
unite, that all may pray of each one and each one share 
the faith of all—that in fellowship we may learn what 
none may know alone? “The solid foundation laid by God 
remains, and this is its inscription: ‘The Lord knows who 
are his, and let every one who names the name of the 
Words have their uses, but realities 
Not identity 
of opinion about Christ, but sympathy with his spirit, and 


Lord give up evil.’” 


must rule and first things must come first. 


the wish to follow him in his sole occupation of doing 
good, must be the basis of fellowship in the church of 
today, as it was in the beginning. The business of the 
church is to bring men to look upon life as Jesus looked 
upon it—to make them disciples of his faith, his courage, 
his pity, his great brotherly heart of goodwill—and send 
them into the world to persuade men to be little brothers 
of the Lord Jesus. 


CONTINUE LEADERSHIP TOWARD UNITY 

If in all these many words I have written with burning 
earnestness, it is because I know the Disciples of Christ, 
from the inside as well as the outside. Nay, more; I love 
them, I believe in them, and I share to the full their his- 
toric and heroic passion for a united Christian community. 
Indeed, I count myself a member of their gracious com- 
pany, as I do of all fellowships that seek to carry forward 
the cause of Christ and his spirit of creative goodwill 
among men. Therefore 1 make plea to them, both by the 
obligations of their history and the passion of their hearts, 
not to let the leadership toward Christian unity pass out 
of their hands, as it seems well nigh to have done. The 
question is, have the Disciples of Christ the faith, the 
courage, the divine audacity—such as the Campbells had 
in their day—to go a step further in following Christ? 
Today, as of old in the gloaming of the day, he makes as 
though he would go further on, higher up, leading us into 
new enterprise in a new, strange, and almost terrifying 
world. Shall we detain him for a night, or rise up and 
follow him into a new day—into a new synthesis of Chris- 
tian insight, enterprise and expectation which shall make 
our present divisions seem like men playing with the toys 
of religion! 

Suppose, at their approaching convention, the Disciples 
of Christ should set forth, not a system of dogma, much 
less an order of rite, but a proclamation of love of Christ 
and one another as the basis of Christian union—nothing 
else, nothing less—and the doing of the things he told us as 
the way to the realization of that love as the power of sal- 
vation, not only of our own souls, but of the church and 
the world! Suppose they should be daring enough to 
propose the renunciation of the corporate selfishness which 
they like the rest of us share, and declare their willingness 
fe: their body to die, if need be, that the love of Christ 


may live and grow, appealing, once more, to all who love 
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Christ in sincerity to join in the bonds of an entire Chris- 
tian community—love of Christ, not uniformity of opinion 
about him to be the only tie—what might not such a ges- 
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ture mean to the broken and scattered body of the crucified 


Christ! 
forward! 


Speak to the followers of Christ that they go 


Little Biographies of Lustrous 


Americans 
By Joseph Ernest McAfee 


Vil 
OU would be surprised to find him keeping restau- 
rant in an inland town. He is surprised, himself. 
He is trying to succeed where two Greeks have re- 
Which shows that his old-time nerve has 
All he 


paid was the face of the ten-thousand-five-hundred-dollar 


cently failed. 
not deserted him. He got the place at a bargain. 
note which the defaulting proprietors left in the bank. 
He is all that could be desired in the way of affability, 
hustle, cleanliness, and volubility. That last is a prime 
asset in the operation of some eating-houses in some local- 
ities. The quarters are sumptuous, considering the local- 
ty and the volume of business. It and its furnishings are 
reminiscent of the good old days when the daily intake at 
the cash register was five hundred dollars, and seem incon- 
gruous among the present meager pickings of fifty as a 
liberal That 
twenty-five hundred dollars all by itself, and these stupen- 


average. counter for stool customers cost 
lous mural paintings—stupendous in their dimensions and 
in some other surprising particulars—well, how shall art 
he reckoned in gross dollars? The first on the left is la- 
beled “The Lusitania,” so that everybody can tell just 
what it is. The structure, hurt to the death and about to 
plunge to the quiet depth, quitting a very turbulent surface, 
is a cross between Noah’s ark and one of Mark Twain's 
Mississippi River steamboats. Midget creatures, to be 
dentified as human beings, are dribbling over the sides in 
numerous trickles, to join the element where they are sup- 
posed to be little at home, but their conduct does not be- 
token serious perturbation. Opposite, an enormous can- 
vass depicts a scene in the Rocky Mountains, where a 
graceful Adirondack deer in the foreground slakes his 
thirst from an The 
lormer owners were Greeks, but their artist soul was cos- 
mopolitan. 


East Tennessee stream of water. 
Our present owner is proud of all his array 
i art, a dozen such canvasses, but he himself is the cen- 
tral piece. His slight, wiry form is reminiscent of the 
carly days when he weighed in as a jockey at eighty-five 
pounds, and mounted the Kentucky horse who won against 
the pride of the Prince of Wales’ own stables on the Eng- 
lish track. When he attained a hundred and sixty pounds, 
ie was too much for such sport. For eighteen years, all 
told, with intermissions as cook and restaurant proprietor 
here and there, he has served in the United States navy. 
lf the late war had continued a bit longer, he woud have 
had a command of his own. Fighting Bob Evans, in the 
Caribbean back in ’98, declared he could go to sleep in a 


fog, if our hero were on the bridge as his navigation off- 
cer. He holds up a shattered hand and tells how a ball 
went through it in the engagement off Cuba when Cer- 
vera’s fleet finally ventured out to sea. The other hand 
supplies the finger which pulled the trigger which sent the 
musket ball into the gold lace on the person of the com- 
mander of the Maria Teresa. He knows his was the shot 
among all the shots which wrought so doughtily: to this 
very day he can see the Spaniard topple to his last fall 
He is still a reserve officer of the navy. In his youth his 
father signed for him a bond which holds him to this al- 
legiance until the age of sixty-two. At every launching of 
the navy he receives an official communication, announcing 
the event, and enclosing warrant for transportation at the 
government’s expense. He can attend or not as he may 
elect. But always is he in reserve, his whereabouts a mat- 
ter of record, charged to be ready at call. Personally he 
is sure Uncle Sam makes a mistake in scrapping battle- 
ships, for all will be needed in the still inevitable war with 
Germany. In the meantime he is making every guest in 
his eating-house feel that he is a guest indeed. When 
weevils resist all efforts to drown them in the milk of the 
breakfast cereal, he is prompt and generous in substituting 
dry toast on the menu. He is a scornful rebuke to the 
canard that Americans are provincials ; he is a cosmopolite. 
How futile that an inland town, two thousand miles from 
salt-water, should confine him! Though he has well nigh 
forgotten how to open a blue-point, his days as a chef in 
the old Hoffman house are a living memory. 


VIII 
Hi: nearest he has to a home is two-by-four bachelor 
quarters in a metropolitan club. He is a 
Not a gilded one. 


clubman. 
His club is high-brow, not plutocratic. 
The 


club quarters are the faded and frayed relic of the great- 


The name sounds nifty, whatever the qualification. 


ness of two generations ago, where now none too pecunious 
devotees of art and literature foregather. Perhaps he 
would fain be one of the other kind of clubman, but since 
he cannot he shares the high-brow’s scorn of plutocracy— 
within reason. 

He needs all the spiritual sustenance of his art and his 
literature to buoy him. He gazes from the one narrow 
window of the hole-in-the-wall which he calls home, upon 
walls, and then more walls, red walls, and universes of walls 
that may have been red once but which are now gray, 


gray with paint which was once white, and gray with age. 
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There are fire-escapes, miles of them, twisting and writh- 
ing like serpents up the sides and around the corners of 
the walls. Down in the narrow, concrete-paved pit from 
which the crowding walls have been restrained, there grows 
an ailanthus tree. An ailanthus is even equal to that. It 
actually grows, and appears to find a certain joy in life. 
A well-known railroad company has discovered the ailanthus 
and has started to propagate it in barren, cinder-covered 
areas of its vards, 


fled in despair. 


from which every other kind of vegeta- 
The gardener-horticulturist re- 


nas 


} 


nis most 


tion 


serves venomous curses for the ailanthus, but our 
clubman must bless the reputedly noxious intruder, if he 
has any the 


pastoral soul left. It is his one reminder of 


of Eden from which city-dwelling humanity has 
fallen. 
ot. It 


“14 1 
terribly hot. 


It is terrifyingly hot. A 
club-woman of his acquaintance down-stairs has 
hat sne will 


the powers-that-be in the universe must 
she will 


r, or to others through her. 


engage to stand it just one more 


not be responsible longer for 


Yester- 


at in his city; the day before that 


lay down and died, or toppled over dead 


down beforehand. 


ins to lie 


iny air stirring, no zephyr could 


window, for between it and 


a faint, dim, far-away, straight-up 


walls, and walls, and ever more 


» stories high, ten stories high, twenty stories high, 


ings and water that. 


des swelter in the heat, and welter in the squalor 


and cramped quarters inevitably 


Phey think 
the, 


cannot help it, or 
that 


vhich they could 


suggested to them 
vuld 


unde 


in language 


is versed in 
He consorts 
passions, and 


their This is his home 


soul-springs. 
irnished, unfettered choice, but 


life. : is is the determin- 


ineluctable, unescapable and not 


in his soul’s harmony. 


his, winters and autumns and 


ng summer season finds him still 


walls, walls, walls. Of course he is not a 


is allowed out for his meals. He 


There is a library down stairs, and 


magazines are always under hand. Indeed, 
the denize the tenement goes to the movie, and gossips 
ra 77 eee : ps 
with a wid e of neighbors and acquaintance. These 


are brothers except in degree, a degree of difference so 


to 


be indistinguishable to the bumpkin of the 


IX 
is not at home. He 
has fled from his crypt among the walls of his volun- 
prison. 


tary The withering heat finally wilted even his 
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spirit, which club life has only calloused and encrusted, 
Yet he has not fled far. He has not needed to. His 
journey was scarcely a hundred miles, an afternoon’s ryp 
He has no car. 


in a friend’s car. On the whole he does 


not want one, considering that his friends have cars. 
Now 


the vast above, there are but filmy birch leaves idly dane. 


he looks out upon no walls. Between him and 


ing in the gentle breeze. Between him and the horizon oj 
his farthest vision there is—nothing, absolutely nothing 


around a half of the circle. Topping the edge of thing; 


are waving mountain summits, thirty, fifty, sixty mile 
away. In the foreground is greenery, the richest and sof- 
est and most satisfying greenness which the human eye 
encounters. Beyond that is a valley which the eye car 
plumniet only in the gap where the foreground abrupt 
breaks. In that gap there peeps out from among the trees 
which in the distance look like rank, lush grass, the glin- 


¢ white sides of houses of a considerable village, and i: 
the center of the little cameo, which they and the greeny 
present, the slender spire of a church overtopping all. 
Beyond that break there roll hills upon hills, and moun- 
tains upon mountains, and at the horizon Ossa and Pelt 
themselves, of which tales are told running back, not, in- 
deed to the antics of Olympians off their divinified guard 
but to the malign watchfulness of skulking Indians and the 


triumphant watchfulness of the flooding pioneers, physica 
and spiritual progenitors of us all. 
The half circle is complete, fringed only by these noble 


Behind are their partner mountains, the nobles 


mountains. 


of the host that on which our clubman’s shell-like cabin 


nestles. By this background he is overwhelmed, not by its 
frown or its beetling crags, but he nestles in its overpower- 
ing security. 

He reads in his familiar newspaper, of the daily writhing 
and sweltering of the hosts in the city heat. But onl 
cool breezes and tingling evening balms reach him. Las 
night, in the center of that majestic semi-circle which de 
scribes his forward horizon there was a sunset the like ot 
which human language never described and before which 
the most vivid and entrancing colors and lines of the great- 
est painter who ever lived or shall ever live, must deger- 
erate into a pallid smear. The air about him is a billowing 


succession of odors such as no apothecary ever com 
pounded, mingling the scent of an inexhaustible variety 
flowers, changing with each phase of the season, and the 


intoxicating mold and must of all out-of-doors. Wil 
fruits, and the less tangy imitations which the blundering 
science of men has also produced, grow round about, almos 
within reach of his arm where he sits. 


Then 


back he scurries to his hole in the wall, to the soot and 


Two weeks of this, one week, at most a month. 


the grayness, gray-red and gray-white, of walls and wall 
and more walls. 

And this is civilization. This is our clubman’s legac 
of adventure bequeathed from his knightly ancestor wh 
jousted the tourney for its daring moment, and lay fever 
withered from his 


He, no more than his ancestor, can stand all 0! 


for unreckoned weeks recovering 


wounds. 
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either. But is this civilization, this breath of clean, pure 
air, and this dull eon of soot and walls and viewless gray- 
ness? Will not true civilization contrive a fusion of these, 
until the sensory and the intellectual gratifications of both 
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shall merge? Must man forever live two lives to attain 


the complete life? Must city always be city and country 
always country? Must we forever flee the one to attain 


the other? Shall civilization never become civilization? 


Mysticism—Priestly and Prophetic 


By Arthur 


=T us recall our definition. Mysticism is “the doc- 
trine that man may attain through contemp!ation and 
love to an immediate consciousness of God.” The 
priest’s contemplation and love bow him before God at the 
altar; the prophet’s lift him and set him with his face 
toward the people. It is said that the priest goes from 
men to God, and that the prophet comes from God to men. 
But in the true mystic, the two become one. The prophet- 
priest meets the ministering God at his throne in the midst 

f men. His contemplation is vitalized into noble thinking, 
and his love breathes the spirit of both the great command- 
ments. He does not so much think God’s thoughts after 
him, as with him, and he not only embosoms himself in the 
love of God for his own delectation, but he also embraces 
the divine love for men, and so becomes one of the lesser 
sons whom God gives in love to the world that other men 
may not perish, but may have the eternal life of love. Here 
Christ rises to the distinction of Lord and Savior. 

The priest is called to conduct worship, and the prophet 
to lead thought. But Jesus would sweep them both into 
the higher unity, for he declares, “God is spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship in spirit—and in truth.” 

worship is a function of thought, and thought is a 
ture of worship. Mysticism must never mean mystifi- 
ation, but rather clarity, conviction, and crusading passion. 
The psalmist was a pragmatic mystic, who was able to say, 

\s | was musing, the fire burned.” The mystic’s direct 
experience of God must be directed to some high prophetic 
end, as well as developed in some great priestly mood. 
Mood and mastery must meet, and feeling and thought 


must fuse in the altar flame. 
RENOVATED MYSTICISM 


here is not a little “revived mysticism” being pro- 
iimed today that falls far short of being renewed mysti- 
lacks the God. It lacks 


vision for a Any mysticism 


for it modern ideal of 


rist’s renovated world. 
h carries one to the altar, but does not “carry on” into 
ught life, and above all, into thought for life, is devoid 
f the modern experience of God. And it is indeed divest- 
| of Christ’s experience, for the master came back from 
the mighty meditation of the wilderness, not only in the 
irit of wonder and adoration, but in the spirit of his di- 
vine crusade ; he returned to make the synagogue ring with 
the ardor of his apostolate, as he cried, “The spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach 


the gospel to the poor, deliverance to the captive, recovery 


B. Patten 


of sight to the blind, and liberty to them that are bruised— 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” No worship 
can be mystically great unless it is meaningful, and able 
to visualize the circle of at least one golden year with a 
program acceptable to God. 

If to get into tune with the infinite, a man neglects the 
finite harmonies of common life, or despairs of their power, 
he misses the very music of the gospel as it thrilled in the 
soul of Christ. 


AN ADEQUATE OBJECTIVE 

When the true mystic goes to church, it must be in the 
behold 
We 


need for great devotion, at once more adoring wonder in 


spirit of that other psalmist who went both “to 


the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple.” 


our hearts, and more detailed ethical content in our 


thoughts. We must ask many spiritual questions and find 
many potential answers in the sanctuary, if we are to com- 
mune deeply with the God who is a providence for all 
earthly affairs. We need a new discipline at the altar, 
but it must be a discipline of application as well as of ado- 
ration. Detached exercises in the closet or in the church 
will never enthrone God in the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. Even if we shut the door, we shall need to leave 
some window open toward the Jerusalem of our human 


citizenship. Otherwise our worship will be merely exoteric 


and not effectual for saving good. 


ne modern advocate of a revived mysticism recently 


wrote, “To love God with the brooding love that finds its 
absorbing occupation in the mere gazing upon the beloved 
That 


mysticism, but it is not renewed Christian mysticism. To 


is a liberal education.” may be revived medieval 
make an absorbing occupation of gazing upon God may 
educate various vagrant emotions, but it will never edify 
the thoughts, not energize the will. We are to seek God 
not only as an indulgent father, but also as the Lord of 
life. Christ prayed the supreme mystical prayer when he 
cried, “I thank thee, O father, Lord of heaven—and earth 

that thou dost reveal thyself unto the childlike in spirit. 
Come unto me, O my brothers, and I will give you my rest. 
Come and find rest in that yoke-fellowship with me which 
makes all burdens light.” Any other attitude makes the 
school of devotion a finishing school and not a fitting 
school. We are to seek our liberal education in the experi- 
ence of Christ’s God, who is the Lord of all life. 

We should have no interest in reviving the spirit of any 


cloistered cult, since what Christianity demands is vital cul- 
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Our watchword 
should be that on the corner-stone of an eastern Y. M. C. 
A., “To God: For Man.” 


God’s altar also his throne, we cannot worship his saving 


ture for the courageous and creative life. 
Unless we are ready to make 
will. To contemplate God's attributes is good, but to con- 
sider getting into action with his purpose is better—and it 
is always best of all to do both. 

We may well turn to Isaiah as a bright example of bal- 
anced devotion. He adored Jehovah with consummate awe ; 
he confessed his sin and that of his people with prostrate 
humility; he pled for healing and help with a sense of 
uttermost dependence upon God—and then he stood forth 
requisitioned and dauntless, protesting in the urgency of 
his high commission, “Here am 1; send me!” Isaiah was 
a mighty mystic, for he felt the immediate touch of God, 
in a fresh and uncanonical experience—but it was an ex- 
perience that knew no absorbing retirement at the altar; 
it was an experience that put him on the spiritual firing- 
line of his nation; it was an experience that made his closet 
and his church the power-station and the lighthouse of Je- 
hovah’s dynamic. Here was a prophet-priest who was a 


direct, and a live-wire from the throne. Little wovider 
that they named after him a second Isaiah who cried, “For 
Zion's sake will I not hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s 
sake I will not rest, until her righteousness go forth as 


brightness, and her salvation as a lamp that burneth.” 


GETTING RIGHT WITH GOD 
No priestly observance, however reverential, will put one 
right with God, unless it reconciles one to a righteous God 


We can 


worship in the light as God is in the light only as we get 


and commissions him for human righteousness. 


ready to walk in the light, and to have fellowship with men 
in organized good will. Then even humility and resigna- 
tion will not set a man right with God. They will only 
bow him at the place of power; they will not empower him. 
A certian mystic has recently advised, “Learn the art of 
priestly self-effacement.” Yet Christ’s word was not ef- 
fulfilment. 


always repentance unto righteousness. 


He enjoined repentance—but 
His 


“Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 


facement, but 
word was, 

To 
get right with God was to get right in his kingdom of right- 
eousness. And yet the mystic just quoted has said again, 
“The world is waiting for souls who are wholly detached 
from earthly considerations, and wholly attached to God”— 
as if such abstraction were ever possible in God’s kingdom 
No individ- 


ual soul can find salvation in an isolated reciprocity even 


of relativity, to say nothing of righteousness. 


with God; for a man cannot get right in love with the God 
whom he has not seen, unless by the same token he gets 
right with his brothers whom he has seen. This surely 
was the sentiment of the Christ who said that no gift could 
be acceptable at the altar of God’s Fatherhood, unless the 
devotee enthroned thereon the reconciling grace of brother- 
hood. 


capitulate to God in priestly surrender of his own soul, 


Only final defeat awaits the man who tries to 


until he is ready to give his very life to help capitalize 
God’s prophetic adventure for creating a friendly world. 
This indeed is capital and crowning mystical experience 
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which finds God where he lives. It is the experience of 
God in the society of his other children,—a society which 
his saved sons and daughters must hasten to make Chris- 
tian at whatever cost—not by self-effacement, but by 
self-giving. 

“THE GREATEST SAYING” 

So God seeks from the mystic soul both the priestly 
prayer of a contrite love and the prophetic promise of a 
loving faith, at once worshiping, and working out salva- 
He asks “no 
knotted scourge nor sacrificial knife,” but rather humility 


tion in a world of growing brotherhood. 


and “a reasonable service of good deeds.” 
Sweeter are comrade kindnesses to Him, 
Than the high harpings of the seraphim. 
He asks no mortification, but the death to sin; and he 
recognizes no merit, but the faith that works by love. 
There is no value in any immolation, nor is there worth in 
any inspiration, unless they impel alike to the sacrifice of 
life unto life, as they lead to the serving of God in the 
service of men. But a special descent of the Spirit comes 
upon those who espouse high causes at the altar. 
There is but one answer to the immemorial question, 


9 


“Wherever shall | come before the Lord?” We can make 
that supreme answer only as we avow with Micah that 
greatest saying of the Old Testament, fulfilled in the 
Christ of the New, “He hath shown thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 


God ?” 


Two Communion Services 
By William J. Lhamon 


WEEK ago today I attended, in company with a 


niece and nephew, a Lutheran communion service. 

As a ritual service it was not elaborate, but it was 
stately and dignified and reverent. There were respon- 
sive readings, congregational singing, an anthem by the 
choir, the recitation of the Nicene creed and the Lord's 
prayer, a few words of interpretation by the pastor, in- 
cluding a fraternal invitation to visiting Christians to join 
with them in the “holy communion.” The communicants 
arose and went forward and stood at the altar, as many 
as might at one time, and were served by the pastor and 
a helper, first with the wafer, then with the wine. Quite 
cordially my niece and nephew invited me to accompany 
them to the altar, and I did. Not to have done so would 
have been discourtesy, and discourtesy is unChristian. 
It was none 
the less so because of the Lutheran doctrine of consub- 


To me that was a real communion service. 


Stantiation, which, as I suspect, the pastor and his people 
believe, but which I do not believe. They expressed their 
faith in the form of the Nicene creed. I cannot do that. 
As a fourth century dogma with its metaphysical niceties 
it does not appeal to me. I prefer the simple New Testa- 


ment teachings about the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 
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But I love and honor those who express their faith in 
such historic forms, even though they wear a name which 
| prefer not to wear. My heart is constrained to go with 
them when they surround me with an atmosphere of rev- 
erence, devotion, and Christliness. So I feel that if I am 
worthy to be their brother they shall be my brethren. If 
Luther were living today, and Calvin, surely they would 
commune together, for surely they would be touched by 
the larger, more generous spirit than that of their own age 
which prevails in our time. 

Today I attended a communion service with brethren 
of my own body of believers. 
ent and heart-felt. 


It, too, was devout, rever- 
As a ritual it was not so elaborate and 
stately as the Lutheran service, but it was orderly, prayer- 
ful, and impressive. A simple, far-meaning symbol, a 
beautiful metaphor in bread and wine! As such and no 
more it spoke to us in its own silent way, through the 
silence of the assembly, of the life and love and heroism, 
the death and resurrection of our Lord! Back of it there 
were no medieval doctrines unacceptable to me and unbe- 
lievable by me. 

But there came to the surface a form of teaching quite 


as unbelievable by me, and as unacceptable, as the Luth- 







Three Typical 


HEN the Interchurch survey was abandoned a com- 
mittee was formed under the direction of Dr. Ed- 
mund de S. Brunner to complete the survey of some 

thirty rural counties in as many typical sections of the coun- 
try. The first three of these surveys are now issued by the 
ymmmittee from its headquarters at 111 Fifth avenue, New 
They cover a typical old eastern county in New Jersey, 
anew pioneer area in Washington, and a mid-west county in 
Kansas that lies ‘between the other two in social history as it 
loes geographically. 

Salem county, New Jersey, has a history of nearly three 


York 


centuries. Its industry is that of small farming and dairying. 
Here we find thirty Protestant churches, twenty-four of them 
with resident pastors. Only 29 per cent of the population are 
resident members of local churches and 71 per cent of these 
are active. There are not too many churches but there are 


t 


too many in some communities and none in others. For in- 
stance, there are 3,098 people in one area of whom only 180 are 
resident church members. The average pastor's salary is $1,113, 
and one-half of the pastors change every two years. Only 
twelve of the thirty churches made any gains last year and 
the net increase of membership for the entire county was 1 per 
cent, the larger churches absorbing this increase. 

In Pend, Oreille County, Washington, which is devoted 
largely to lumbering with farms following in as the land is 
cleared, there are only seven Protestant churches, with three 
ministers residing in the county. One-third of the commun- 
tues are without churches, 7 per cent of the population are 
Catholic, only 5 per cent are members of the seven Protestant 
churches and 81 per cent of them are active. In other words, 


out of a population of 6,363 there are only 341 resident members 
n the Protestant churches. 
church members. 


Ont of 586 farmers only twenty are 
The pastors in this county are supported 
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eran doctrine of consubstantiation. It jars even more, I 
think. A brother said, “We do not invite anyone; this is 
the Lord’s table, and it is not for us to invite others.” 
Such a pitiable fallacy! 


lenged ! 


And to think that it goes unchal- 
A moment’s thought should banish it forever. 
How could it be the Lord’s table without being the table of 
his children? And have not his children a right to be 
courteous as my nephew and niece were to me on that 
other Sunday? You are a father. Your own little boys 
and girls bring their schoolmates and playmates to your 
home and your table. 


them in it. 


You love them for it and encourage 
Your home is the happier for it. No real 
father could forbid it. And the heavenly Father is a real 
Father, no cold, hard, legalistic, ritualistic, deistic, thir- 
teenth century sort of God, keeping formal, ritualistic, 
debtor and creditor accounts on our worshipful acts. 

So I communed with my Lutheran brethren and with 
my Disciple brethren. And I had my mental reservations 
both here and there. And I came away from this service 
and from that one feeling that I had been in the company 
of my brethren, and in the presence of my Lord. For I 
imagine that he, too, was there on both occasions, and that 


he, too, had mental reservations both here and there. 


Rural Surveys 


partly by missionary funds. Local giving is generous, amount- 
ing to $36.00 per capita, but three pastors and 272 active church 
members cannot give religious administration to so large a 
pioneer community, even though one of the pastors does min- 
ister to eight different communities. 

In Sedgwick county, Kansas, 
churches. 


there are fifty-three rural 
It is very remarkable to find twenty-six of them 
with resident pastors. Here was the scene of very active home 
missionary enterprise in the eighties. The enterprise, however, 
had more interest in planning denominational churches than in 
avoiding conflicts. The result is that there is one church to 
every 271 people in towns outside of Wichita and one to every 
456 in the open country and only 22 per cent of the popula- 
tion are church members. Here 81 per cent of the church mem- 
Pastors receive an average salary of $1,289. 
A 6 per cent gain was registered last year, but the average for 
nineteen years has been less than 2 per cent 
gain was absorbed by the larger churches, 

It is interesting to note in all three counties that giving to 
missions is generous, running from one-fourth to one-third of 
the budget, and it is rather striking to note that on the average 
the churches in the open country excel those of the towns in 
the proportion of the budget given to missions. 

Out of all the surveys so far made perhaps the most striking 
new discovery is the fact that an average of only about one- 
fourth of the population will be found to hold membership in 
churches in the communities where The most 
gratifying item recorded is that in the pioneer Washington 
county all missionary work » allocated to one home board. 
This should prevent that duplication of small, inefficient 
churches which is the religious scandal of most rural com- 
munities. 


bers are active. 


Here again the 


they live. 


Atva W. Tayvor. 


British Table Talk 


London, July 3, 1922. 

HE best that can be said of last week is that the govern- 
ment and the people of this country have not yielded to 
they have taken the position that the Irish Free 
State But from this 
mercy, there is little in the story but tragedy and peril. Some 
years ago the suspicion of civil war would have filled us with 
Now, like Macbeth, we Say 


panic; 


must set its own house in order. apart 


shame and humiliation. 
“IT have almost forgot the taste of fears: 
The time has been my senses would have cool’d 


To hear a night-shrick 


I have supp’d full with horrors; 


Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thought, 


Cannot stir me.” 


that the 


once 
It is not improbabl worst penalty nations pay for war 
is found in the paralysis of feeling which creeps upon men grown 
and death. 

* * * 


too familiar with suffering 
St. Paul’s in Danger 
The 


and one hundred thousand pounds must be raised to make the 


“Parish church of the empire” is reported to be in danger, 


structure secure It will be raised without doubt. St. Paul's is a 


treasure of which we are justly proud. It stands in the heart of 


the city, a which can never be forgotten of the things 
Sir Christopher Wren has left 


a work, which secures for him an immortality denied 


reminder 
which are unseen and eternal. 
behind him 
to many more prominent in his age, and if only his still greater 
iad been carried out, the city would have been incomparably 


We of 


Sanctuary 


splendid the present day easily forget how 


than 
me to be dean from his small Somerset pastorate, 


may 
more this means to us to our grandfathers. 
For some years before that time 
little 
little 


time it 


revival was just beginning 
Church, it should be remembered, 
Paul's had been to Londoners 
the Since that 
living worsh and will 

make the fabric safe 

London 

ar that bombs might fi m St 


was a junior to 


wman, and St more than 


plendid remnant of past. has been a 


service It not be allowed to 


for all ages. Dur- 


suffered there was always the 
Paul's 


very 


They near 
hit, 


far 


came very 
that 


were 


at times othce 1s near and 
W ood strect they 


cathedral 


was 


and whe mbed not 


aWady 


Westminister Chapel 
Sidney M. Ber 
ho know hov iuch Carr's 
how much Mr 
d at } 


at his decis1 


remain in Birming- 
Lane chapel means to 
Berry means to Carr’s Lane 
The Westminster pulpit will 
er. Whether we 


gitts 


shall always have a 


vith demanded by such a place, no 
church of England trusts for the most part to 
Where 


But some- 


free churches to 


| 


or jowetts 


one select preacher. 
is no difficulty 
built great houses of 

h giants were assuming more 

to assume—an unfailing supply not of good 
rr even of great preachers, but of preachers who 
re gift of holding thousands week by week, year 

It is valuable to have a preaching center for visitors 


after year. 


to the city and as a sounding board or broadcasting station; but 
I doubt altogether the value of the practice of drawing worship- 
pers from all sides of a city, by bus, tram, or rail, to a central 
place. It does people much more good to stay in their own dis- 
trict on Sundays. Too often the vast miscellaneous congregation 
hides a host of worshippers, who ought to be bearing an active 
part in their own church. They want, as gardeners say, “bedding 


out.” 


The Theological Colleges 
It is the season of the year when the colleges for training the 


ministry present their reports and review their position. At pres- 


ent all the colleges are feeling the after-effects of the war, but 
I think the worst is over. There are signs that the ministry wil] 
not fail to make its appeal to the heart of youth in the coming 
days. My own college, Mansfield, had a good year, and the same 
is true of all the other colleges, which have been celebrating their 
anniversary. Dr. Henderson, after twenty-nine years of service, 
is laying down his presidency of the Bristol Baptist college, and 
The Regents 
Park college, which means to remove to Cambridge, is to remain 
for the 


a great schoolmaster is stepping into his place. 


present in London. At each of the anniversaries some 
well-known preacher exhorts his younger brethren, the favorite 
exhorter, needless to say, among the Congregationalists being Dr, 
J. D. Jones, who everywhere exalts the greatness and dignity and 
the One 


from a well-known layman who has filled great places in 


glory of Christian ministry. interesting testimony jis 
heard 
his church, in the cotton industry, and in the service of the state 
Only once he said had he ever heard any appeal to youth from the 
pulpit to consider the Christian ministry as a possible life-service 
I remember that the late Sir 


Is it 


Alfred Dale made almost the same 


criticism. true? And if so, is it right? 


* * * 
Honors in the State 
Everybody here is tired of the honors lists, and there are sus- 
picions abroad that some men, whom the state honors, by a curi- 
funds. Of 


coincidence 


given substantial aid to party 


The 


is purely a coincidence! Severe comments have been made-upon 


ous coincidence have 


course no one knows anything of this officially. 


the recent honors list, but the weakness of all criticism lies in the 
fact that this government is only carrying on the practice of other 
governments, and the men who criticise, many of them, have been 
members of other administrations which did precisely the same 
things when they had the chance. Party funds ought to be open 
No 
entrusted with money, secretly raised and secretly expended. The 
The 


whence come the sinews 


to the world man or group of men is good enough to be 


same principle holds for all parties, even for the labor party. 
know 
would go 


this ought to 


Such a 


citizens of country 


of war measure far to correct the manifest 


scandals of an “honors list,” 


tion of A, and 


in which the real cause for the selec- 
B is that 
not to some fund unknown. 


th 


not \ had given generously and B has 
That is what most men say, and if 
eir suspicions are unfounded, they can easily be shown to be 
ere is one city known as the “city of dreadful knights.” 


* * . 
Prison Reform 
Many 


system 


things are compelling the nation to consider its prison 
One of the by-products of the war is to be found in the 
lirect experience which many men of education now have of the 
from within. The conscientious objector is able to 


prison system 


speak of that which he has known and suffered. He can compel 
an attention which was not given to the former prisoners, who 
the inarticulate class. That Another 
the fact that a prisoner in the Isle of Wight 


for attempting to escape was kept in irons. 


were mostly is one factor. 
is the revelation of 
There have been reve- 
a doctor who 


lations, too, by was just released from prison. But 


most important of all these converging forces is the publication 
of the report of the Prison System Inquiry committee established 
by the executive of the labor research department (Longmans, 25 
shillings). The committee had for its president Sir Sidney Olivier, 
a former governor of Jamaica, with these members, Lord Henry 
Jentinck, Mr. G. H. D. Cole, Mr. Laurence Housman, Dr. Mor- 
rison, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, and Mrs. Sidney Webb. The picture 
given is a gloomy one, though there are some grounds for hope, 
“It is im- 
writes a review in The Manchester Guardian, “however 


and the official mind has not been quite impenetrable. 
possible,” 
cursory, to survey the whole field covered by this exhaustive 
treatise. It that anyone could read _ the 
vivid descriptions of life in our ordinary ‘local’ and ‘convict’ pris- 
ons—with their depressing bareness, their rule of perpetual silence, 
their monotonous uniformity, and their obtrusive and militarized 
discipline—without appreciating the fact that the physical filth 


is hardly conceivable 
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and barbarity that characterized our gaols little more than a cen- 
ago have been replaced by a system that, in its mental and 
moral effects upon the prisoner, constitutes but a more refined 
form of cruelty. 


tury 











Yet, if we consider our penal system as a whole, 
there 1s, as the inquiry committee gladly recognizes, a lighter side 
to the picture.” 









An Ancient 
to Ancients 







On the much-debated problem of youth and age, to 
Sir J. M. 





which 





Barrie has given a new there is a 





run, poem of 






















strange dignity in Mr. Hardy's last volume. It is called “An 
\ncient to Ancients.” 
“Sophocles, Plato, Soctates, 
Gentlemen 
Pythagoras, Thucydides, 
Herodotus, and Homer, 
Clement, Augustine, Origen, 
Burnt brightlier towards their setting day, 
Gentlemen. 
“And ye, red-lipped and smooth-browed; list, 
Gentlemen; 
Much is there waits you we have missed; 
Much lore we leave you worth the knowing, 
Much, much has lain outside our ken; 
Nay, rush not; time serves; we are going, 
Gentlemen.” 
That and much else in this volume has the ring of sure 





Thomas 


itness. 





lardy is now eighty-two. He belongs to 
ige, of which he is the last to go; and he burns brightly 


irds the close. 





He has seemed at times to many of wus to 
ngle out unduly the dark and ironic mysteries but he has 
ver ceased to 





have 





in his eyes the look of one who pitied 





and he has sought to teach “that the greatest of things 
s charity.” 







The Pilgrim Spirit 


Here are words of singular beauty from one who is honored as 
\olar and mystic in all the churches, Dr. J. Rendel Harris: 







The Mayflower celebrations of 1920 have been to myself per- 





illy (as well as to troops of my friends) an unexpected illumi- 





We had almost forgotten the pit out of which we were 
We 


for granted, without asking anything about the 





d, and the hole of the rock out of which we were hewn. 


taken liberty 






the maiden: we 


+ f 
stry ol 





had enjoyed a measure of spiritual 





ress, without recognizing the historical personalities that were 
Ived in their 





attainment. And then suddenly we 





received a 
the 
Our comforts 
seen to be the result of their toils, our ease the product of 





Irom our 





ancestors, 





the men of the Mayflower were at 
, and the brave women of the Mayflower also. 










hey have come back to stay. We cannot afford to lose them 
igain; their i God 


stand with 





message is what the time 


¢ ight to break 


requires—that has 







forth from his word. If we can 
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them at Delftshaven we may with them look out hopefully over 
the broad seas that we also have to sail, and the bright lands that 
we haye to discover. 


For we also are strangers and pilgrims in 
the earth, and are becoming aware that God has prepared for us 
somewhere a spiritual city. 


And as Plotinus once said, quoting 
from 


And he ex- 
plains that this does not mean a journey on foot, or in a ship, but 


Homer, ‘Let us fatherland.’ 


flee to our dear 
the closing of the eyes to things outward, in order that we may 
use those other organs of visions, which all men possess but few 
employ. Our the 


That is why the Little One, 


Mayflower men had inner 


vision, and they 


walked by the inward light. in scrip- 
ture language, became a thousand and grew into a strong nation.” 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Spiritual Power-House 
R. HARRY F. WARD 


power-house.” He 


calls the church “the spiritual 
the church 
control the state but he does wish to have the church at 
The 
men 
at the 


historical 


does not desire to have 
the center of all activities, as the inspiration of all goodness. 
modern preacher does not assume any superiority 
On the golf 
reception, in literary clubs, at banquets, at 


among 
links, 


lectures, on 


He moves about as a peer of the best. 


occasions, in community enterprises, at church he is a man 


among men. In the pews sit business men, teachers, experts in 


various fields, legislators, professional men and the preacher 


stands up as an expert in his field; he seeks to inspire them all. 
This is the function of the church, not to rule, but to encourage 
the best, to reveal God and to teach his will 
the 


much inspiration theology can employ. 


Theology may or 


may not be the queen of sciences, it all how 
test of the 
Christian, any 
dull, dusty, tired, 
for encouragement, for vitality, 


feel to 


Can the church supply this—the program and the power? 


lepends upon 


That is the 


church, the preacher, theology, any individual 


club or group in the church. In a worn, 


tempted world men are seeking 


for guidance. Yes, and for the power to do what they 


be right. 
The church can do this; 
} 


program and power are forthcoming 


vecause the church has the Person. There you have it, the 
Person of the Master, his program, his power. 
Coming back from captivity, the Jews set about making the 


temple the center of national life. This is evidence that the lesson 
had been learned. 


had 


The false gods had been abandoned; idolatry 


been put away. Now we are to see the great temple at 


Jerusalem and in every town the synagog. Religion is to be given 


the rightful place. The house of God is to be the spiritual power 


house of the people everywhere In every village the synagog 


will be attended and every year a pilgrimage will be made to the 


great temple in the holy city. The exile had accomplished that 
much. Today we need such a lesson. It is easy to slam the 
church; it is hard to replace it Any hack writer can dash off 
in article for some light magazine criticising the church and 


poking fun at the pastor, but who can offer a substitute for the 
Who can 


homes for the poor and sick, 


forward with an institution that 


that 


church ? come founds 
sends missionaries to the ends 
out most of the 


Armenians and 


of the earth on meager salaries, that pours 


money for all social service and for starving 


that 
ethics, that meets men 


the young in 
ind death, 
at creates the 
You 


“That process 


Russians, educates, no matter how poorly, 


at the crises of birth, marriage 


with uplifting and sanctifying attentions, th pro 


found change in human nature called “conversion.’ recall 


William James’s definition of conversion by which 
a soul, consciously inferior, divided and unhappy, becomes con- 
Christ, the 


grant con- 


You say not 
We 


tention, but we are talking about Christ’s church. 


sciously superior, united and happy.” 


church, brings all these things to pass your 


Journeying down the St. Lawrence river, one sees at almost 


every turn a beautiful picture. There is almost an old-world 








* Lesson for August 6. “The Temple Rebuilt and Dedicated.” 


Ezra 3:10-13; 6:14-16. 
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setting. A church with a tall spire and, clustered close about it, 
a group of red-roofed cottages. A hen with chickens, you think 
oi. The church is the very center of that community life. The 
priest is the leader of those happy societies. All of life finds ex- 
pression through the church. Moreover there is only one church 
in each community and not six or seven struggling fighting in- 
stitutions each contending that it alone has “the faith once for 
all delivered.” They tell me that the cathedral towns of England 
are the poorest and these pictures along the St. Lawrence may 
seem best from the boat; I do not know, but a true church, a 
good priest, at the heart of each community ought to be the ideal 
condition. 


July 27, 1922 


Here we have one of the strongest pleas for a united church, 
so that there may be one voice. John A. Hutton is one of the 
truest voices now speaking and he calls for a united church with 
one voice. As it is now, the churches only make a noise in many 
communities, a jargon, a confusion of tongues worse confounded. 
We are centralizing the schools, we should the churches. Each 
community needs one great community centre. Dr. Jackson 
would put the church in this center and be done with all else. 
Education, recreation, and religion would then radiate from the 
common center which all the people would regard as their own, 
Some way must be found so that the church may speak for God 
to all the people of a given community. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Corroborating Our Editorial 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: Your editorial in the issue of July 13 concerning the 
Theological Seventeen” of Columbus, Ohio, is rather mis- 
leading in its statement of the case as it relates to the Metho- 
In the first place these men were 
In fact few 


dist ministers of the city. 


1” by their brethren in the ministry. 


not “pilloried 
{f any of the ministers had anything to say about the matter 
until two of the members of the Methodist minister’s associa- 
tion who were also members of the “Theological Seventeen” 
demanded that they should be heard in the Methodist minis- 
ter’s meeting The matter was presented to the Association 
and as a matter of courtesy, these men were permitted to 
present whatever matter they desired, the regular morning 
program being postponed in order to. give them the time. 
It was understood that a free discussion should follow the 
iddresses of the two members of the “Seventeen” and in as 
much as they took up the entire morning hour, the meeting 
adjourned to meet again in the afternoon for discussion. 

At no time in the discussion was the question of evolution 
1 matter of argument. In fact few if any, of the Methodist 
theory of evolution as a probable ex- 
planation of the method of creation, nor do they reject the 
standing and authority. 


ministers reject the 


udings of modern scholarship ot 
Most of them are men who are fully as much in touch with 
“modern scholarship” as are the “Seventeen,” but they have 
ot made a fetish of it. 

[he point at issue in the discussion was the virgin birth 
and the deity of Christ, neither of which are “modern.” In 
fact the entire matter was threshed out before the “Theologi- 
cal Seventeen” were! Two well defined camps have existed 
There is 
nothing either “modern” or new in the position taken by these 
Channing stated their 
position years ago with greater clearness than they seemed 
able to do. In fact they seemed to do anything but clear in 
what they did believe concerning the deity of Christ. Since 
this was true and since they seemed inclined to deny not 
only the virgin birth, but also the deity of Christ and since 


ever since—the Unitarians and the trinitarians! 


two champions of the “Seventeen.” 


the Methodist Episcopal church includes both in her system 
»f doctrine and requires all who enter the ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal church to answer the following ques- 
tions affirmatively, namely, “Have you studied the doctrines 
of the Methodist Episcopal church? After full examination 
do you believe that our doctrines are in harmony with the 
Will you preach and maintain them?” the 
sentiment was expressed by some and seemed to be generally 
endorsed, that if any minister after mature study and thought 
found himself no longer in harmony with the doctrines of 
the Methodist Episcopal church so that he could not “preach 
and maintain them,” there was just one honorable course for 
him to pursue and that was to withdraw from the ministry of 
that church and transfer to some other with which he found 
himself in harmony. 


holy scriptures? 


Since that time the Methodist minzster’s association have put 
themselves on record as being in harmony with the doctrines 
of the church and as being in no way responsible for the 
utterances of the “Seventeen.” 

All that has been done by the Methodist minister’s associa- 
tion has been done in self defense. The issue was forced by 
the “Theological Seventeen” and not by the ministers. There 
was no “hubbub” until the statements of the “Seventeen” 
were broad-casted by the mewspapers, and there was a 
general demand on the part of the churches and public to 
know where the ministry stood regarding the deity of Christ 
and other doctrines that had been called in question by these 
articles and lectures. It was then that the ministry quite 
generally spoke out in defense of the trinitarian doctrines held 
by the Methodist and other evangelical churches. 

It is doubtful if the Methodist minister’s association would 
cver have seriously taken up the matter, had not the two 
brethren forced the issue upon them. However, when they 
cid force the issue, they soon found where the Methodist 
ministers stood on the subject of the virgin birth and the 
deity of Christ, which were the main points in the discussion. 
Under the circumstances it ill becomes the members of the 
“Theological Seventeen” to pose as martyrs to modern 
scholarship and progressive thought. 

Columbus, O. 

J. G. LaucGuaurn. 


“Allegory” and “Correspondence” 


Epiror THe Curistran CENTURY: 
SIR: As I lately subscribed for your journal, I have been read- 


ing its pages with deep interest. I find in your issue of June 15 
an item in the department, “News of the Christian World,” page 
761, which necessarily interested me very much because I am a 
minister of the church of the New Jerusalem. I refer to the 
news item entitled, “Memory of Emanuel Swedenborg Honored.” 
I am sure our church organization appreciates your kindness in 
printing the fact that photolithographed copies of Swedenborg’s 
works have been gotten out by our church and presented to the 
leading libraries of England, but when you close the item with 
the following words, you do not correctly represent Swedenhorg's 
method of handling scripture: “His allegorical method of hand- 
ling the scripture was an anticipation of the Christian Science 
method.” 

Swedenborg’s method of handling scripture was “correspond- 
ential” and not allegorical, for while it is no doubt true that the 
word “allegorical,” in its most inclusive meaning, might take in 
Swedenborg’s method, it is apt to give a wrong idea of the nature 
of his interpretation of scripture. This is especially true when 
you link him up with Christian Science and suggest to the unin- 
formed that there is a definite kinship. On the contrary, Sweden- 
borg’s “Science of Correspondence” is a method of interpreting 
scripture which involves a created universe out of matter, and 
thus the relation between a natural world and a spiritual world. 
For “correspondence,” in his writings, is the relation which obtains 
between cause and effect. Consequently, Swedenborg’s system of 
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theology is one that is based upon the reality of a material world, 
but a world created through the spiritual world and of which the 
Lord was the Creator. “Correspondence” is, therefore, the 
method according to which the universe has been created and 
according to it it is to be interpreted, and not according to what 
is “allegorical,” which may mean many things and usually what 
is fictitious. 

Even the first eleven chapters of Genesis, up to the life of 
\bram, which Swedenborg states in his work, “The Arcana 
Celestia,” is purely correspondential, does not mean there is no 
historical truth therein portrayed, but it only means that the his- 
torical truth is not in the mere letter of the record, but in its 
internal sense,” which can be seen only in the light of the law 
ot correspondence. Scripture is written according to the law of 
correspondence, which includes representatives and significatives, 
the two last named being remote correspondences. As Sweden- 
borg puts it: “Correspondence is such that what is spiritual is 
represented in what is natural.” And again: “All things of the 
mind correspond to all things of the body.” Swedenborg’s method, 
therefore postulates a material universe and is not idealistic 
moonshine, 


St. Louis, Mo. Louis Grorce LANDENBERGER . 


Shall we Discontinue? 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have read your editorial, “Who is Guilty of the 
Murders?” While I to the Christian 
Century, I have become interested in its) advanced thought. 
But if there is to be comfort and encouragement given to 
anarchists and murderers and traitors to country and to God, 

want no more of it. 
trying to teach 


am a recent subscriber 


At ‘such a time as this when we are 
Americanism, obedience to law, the sacred- 
ess of life, the liberty of every man to honestly work for 
his own and his family’s support, for such an article to ap- 
pear in a paper pretending to have a moral, not to say re- 
igious tone, seems blasphemy. It is from such sources as 
his that life and comfort is extended to these red handed 
and black hearted villians who would plunder and kill and 
destroy our land as has been the case in Russia. As I have 
already stated, if this is to be the course pursued by this 
paper, please erase my name from your mailing list and give 


he balance of my subscription money to some widow or 
trphan made so by these murderers. 
Andover, Conn. 

C. L. Backus. 


The Path of Light 


Evitork THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: It is a stifling July afternoon; Even that slight energy 
required for the making of noises seems lacking. The usually 
futtering leaves upon nearby trees are motionless, and the 
stars and stripes droop heavily from their exalted position. A 
long pavilion, filled with men, has long since quieted to 
silence, 

Bed number three is occupied by a young man, twenty- 
even, ordained, ambitious to rise through service. Eager to 
talk with men, eager to write about men, eager to preach to 
men—he is yet here. 

Upon turning a page of The Christian Century his eye falls 
tpon some verse by Thomas Curtis Clark. Curious, he reads: 
“What though the testings irk, 

Fret not: mar not his work. 
Trust the Great Artist. .. .” 

\nd gratitude fills his soul for the dedicated gift of the 
Poet who can throw such light on a hard pathway. 

Oritanp M. RitcHie. 


Tuberculosis League Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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‘OUR BIBLE 


By Herbert L. Willett 


One of the most popular volumes ever 
published by The Christian Century Press. 
This recent book by Dr. Willett has been 
received with real enthusiasm by the re- 
ligious and educational press of the coun- 
try. The following are a few of the 
estimates passed upon the volume: 


“Just the book that has been needed for a long time 
for thoughtful adults and senior students, a plain 
statement of the sources and making of the books of 
the Bible, of their history, of methods of criticism and 
interpretation and of the place of the Bible in the life 
of today.”—Religious Education. 


“Every Sunday school teacher and religious worker 
should read this book as a beginning in the important 
task of becoming intelligently religious.”—Biblical 
World. 


“The book will do good service in the movement 
which is now rapidly discrediting the aristocratic 
theology of the past.”—The Public. 


“The man who by long study and wide investiga- 
tion, aided by the requisite scholarship and prompted 
by the right motive—the love of truth, not only for 
truth’s sake but for humanity’s sake—can help us to 
a better understanding of the origin, history and value 
of the Bible, has earned the gratitude of his fellow- 


men. This we believe is what Dr. Willett has done 
in this volume.”"—Dr. J. H. Garrison in The Christian- 
Evangelist. 


“Professor Willett has here told in a simple, graphic 
way what everybody ought to know about our Bible.” 
—Jenkin Lloyd Jones in Unity. 


“Dr. Willett has the rare gift of disclosing the mind 
of the scholar in the speech of the people.”—North- 
western Christian Advocate. 


“Interesting and illuminating, calculated to stimu- 
late and satisfy the mind and to advance the devo- 
tional as well as the historical appreciation of the 
Bible."—Homiletic Review. 


“One can recall a half-dozen volumes having to do 
with the origin and the formation of the Scriptures, 
all of them valuable, but not one so practical and 
usable as this book.”"—Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones. 


‘This readable work distinctly illuminates both 
background and foreground of the most wonderful of 
books.”—Chicago Herald. 


“The book evinces an evangelical spirit, intellectual 
honesty and ripe scholarship."—Augsburg Teacher. 


“Scholarly but thoroughly 


simple.”—Presbyterian 
Advance. 


“A brilliant and most interesting book.”—Christian 
Endeavor World. 


A_new edition of this book, Dr. Willett’s finest con- 


tribution toward a thoroughly reasonable study of the 
Bible, is just from the press. 











Price, $1.50 plus 10 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 So. Dearborn St. -:- Chicago 














NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 
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being paid in as promptly as it should, 
but in the meantime the benevolent 
boards have contracted obligations on 
the basis of expected receipts. The bish- 
ops have authorized the following state- 


ment of their dilemma: “From June 1, 


1921, to June 1, 1922, there was a shrink- 
ave in the payments of centenary sub- 
scriptions of approximately $2,000,000 


over an already tragically declining in- 
come of the previous year. 
diminishing of resources constitutes a 
blow at the heart of the mission- 
ary enterprise of Methodist. Already the 
crippling effects of loss in income are 
beginning to appear in the of re 


This serious 


jirect 


case 


turned foreign missionaries who cannot 
be sent back to their fields for lack of 
funds; in the discouragement of life serv- 


recruits and in 
hurch, hospital and 


both at home and abroad. 


the half completed 
college buildings, 
We must not 
ermit the spiritual life of the church to 
be menaced by a cooling missionary en- 
thusiasm. So critical are the conditions 
now faced, that by special action of the 


bishops, and at the request of the corre- 
sponding secretary of the Committee on 


Conservation and Advance, Rishop Ed- 
win H. Hughes and Bishop Fred B. 
Fisher have been assigned to special 


service to cooperate with Bishop Thomas 
Nicholson, chairman of the committee, 
most earnest to awaken 
hurch to the appalling significance 
the present Within the 
the shrinkage of $2,- 
raised. 


endeavor 


emergency. 
months 
must be 
layman must 


next Tew 
N00 O00 
nd 


Every pastor 
be enlisted. Subscrip- 
due simply must be paid. It is the 
not only for heroic endeavor, but 


also for genuine sacrifice. In the words 


ne of the most far-sighted of our 
ishops, ‘The future usefulness of the 
urch for a generation depends just 


¥ upon its financial response during 
the next months. In the 
serve we call our people 
and decisive action that 
may be turned into victory.” 


few name of 
the Christ we 
to immediate 


eteat 


School of Religious Education 
in New England 

The interest in religious education in 
England has produced a summer 


01 of religious education which held 


ts seventh session this summer. It is 
eld at Durham, N. H., in connection 
vith the New Hampshire Agricultural 


ge. It # a practical school for the 

uid of the Sunday school teachers of the 
tion. They live in the dormitories of 

the school and do earnest work. In the 

ilty list one finds the names of prom- 
educators and ministers. The 
hool is strictly undenominational and 

people of any sect may take advantage of 
opportunities. 


nt 


Nine Thousand Baptist 

Young People in Session 
The national 
t Young 


convention of the Bap- 
People’s union was held tn 
Paul recently. The enrolment reached 
the astounding figure of nine thousand. 
This is the largest convention of its kind 
for the year. The meetings were char- 
acterized enthusiasm and 
Miss Jessie Burrall, direc- 


C+ 


with great 
earnestness. 








tor of religious education in Stephens 
College, spoke to the young people on 
issues of the day. She does not share 
the contemporary pessimism with regard 
to young people. She said: “Jazz is not 
a vital force in itself. It is only the 
noise of the flood of the youth power of 
our land sweeping over the country with- 
out the guidance of idealism. Our boys 
and girls are innately decent. They are 
as fine a lot as earth ever saw. Do not 
let the antics of the three per cent who 
are the froth on the waters blind you to 
the power of the 97 per cent who make 
up the body of the stream. But their 
innate idealism must be used in great 
tasks or it, too, will evaporate in jazz.” 
The officers elected for the coming year 
are: “Rev. Mark F. Sanborn, president; 
vice presidents, Mr. Thomas Riches, Mr. 
T. G. Newbill, and Rev. C. A. Carman; 
recording secretary, John R. Glading; 
treasurer, Mr. Orlo G. Montague. James 
Asa White was unanimously reelected 
as general secretary. The contest over 
convention city for next year was vigo- 
rously contested, Denver, Omaha, Port- 


land, Washington and Boston offering 
invitations. The invitation from Boston 
was accepted and the 1923 convention 
will be held there. 


Fred B. Smith is Back 
from His World Tour 


Mr. Fred B. Smith has returned from 
his world tour after visiting nineteen 
different nations, and making 260 pub- 
lic addresses. He particularly notes the 
paradoxical situation with regard to 
world peace. Large numbers of people 
in every nation deprecate the idea of 
more war, and yet nearly every frontier 
is armed on each side. He says: “There 
is an overwhelming sentiment every- 
where throughout the world against the 
whole doctrine and theory of war. I 
have been tremendously impressed with 


Lloyd George Goes 


ETHODISTS could hardly wish a 

greater tribute to their leader, John 
Wesley, than was given by Lloyd George 
declared the great 
Methodism “the greatest re- 
ligious leader the Anglo-Saxon race ever 
produced, and the movement of which 
he was the head the greatest religious 
movement of the past two hundred and 
fifty years at least.” Before speaking 
at Victoria Hotel in behalf of the res- 
toration of Wesley’s Chapel, he took the 
trouble to visit the chapel and to stand 
before the grave of Wesley. The influ- 
ence of Methodism on politics was dealt 
with skilfully. The premier said: “I am 
not going to dwell, in the presence of so 
many experts, on the spiritual and reli- 
gious effects of the Methodist move- 
ment. But I should like to say a word 
upon the influence it had in the realm of 
government. It was incalculable. It is 
inconceivable that a movement that 
changed the character of vast numbers 
of people should have been without 
some effect in the region of government. 
It is true that at first the movement was 


recently when he 


founder of 


951 





this, and it is a matter of no small sat- 
isfaction to report that not in any city, 
in any place, or in any kind of an audi- 
ence did I fail to find hearty, earnest ap- 
proval of the appeal made that the world 
shall some day be free from war. The 
people, the common people, throughout 
all the world are sick and tired of war. 
But in this connection I am forced to 
say that in many places it seems as 
though they are deliberately going for- 
ward preparing for more war.” 


New England Pastors 
Will Get Together 

Pastors of all denominations within 
reach of Hartford, Conn., and all 
alumni of the Hartford seminary will be 
invited to a conference to be 
held at the September 18-19. 
The men will be housed without cost in 
the seminary dormitories and the meals 
will be served at cost. Dr. Cornelius 
Woelfkin of New York has been selected 


easy 


pastor's 
seminary 


as the leading speaker for the confer- 
ence, and he will speak on the theme: 
“Laws of Christian Life and Experi- 
ence.” 


Have Successfully Organized 
the Young People 

Squaring the circle is regarded by many 
ministers as easier than interesting young 
people in organizations about the church 
these days. In many churches the old 
forms of organization have perished and 
nothing has come to take their place. 
Rev. E. E. Morrill, pastor of First Con- 
gregational church of Millbury, Mass., 
has been at work on this problem dur- 
ing the past year, and his success will 
be suggestive to many other religious 
leaders. In a parish that was supposed 
to have but few young people, he made 
a list of 120 between the ages of 15 and 
25. A Middle Teen club was organized 
for the young people from 15 to 17. A 


to Wesley’s Chapel 


among the working-classes and the low- 
er middle-class; but gradually it spread 
over the whole land. At first the upper 
class rather resented it. You remember 
the famous case of the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham, who in a letter to Lady Hunt- 
ingdon protested against Whitefield’s 
preaching, saying, “The doctrines of the 
Methodist preachers are most repulsive, 
and strongly tinctured with impertinence 
and disrespect toward their betters, en- 
leavoring to do away with all ranks. It 
is monstrous to be told that you have a 
heart as evil as the 
the world.” 


creatures in 
But in spite of such exam- 
ples, the movement had its influence up 
on the ranks of society and upon the 
politics of the land. No doubt it had a 
great restraining influence during the pe- 
riod of the French Revolution, an influ- 
ence that is felt to this very day in re- 
straining the savageries of bolshevism— 
a perpetuating influence. The fact that 
while progress violent on the con- 
tinent, it was steady and calm at home, 
is attributed to the movement of which 
John Wesley was the propelling force.. 


lowest 


was 
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young people's organization was formed 
for those 18 to 25. The meetings of the 
two groups were held simultaneously 
on Sunday evenings, one group meet- 
ing at the parsonage and the other at 
the church. Mr. and Mrs. Merrill each 
took turns at leading the group meetings. 
Missionary biographies and the applica- 
tion of Christian ideals to the solution of 
have been among the 
A number of the young 
into the church the 


public problems 
themes treated. 
people have come 
past year. 


Church Organists Now 
Organized as a Profession 

\mong the newly organized profes- 
sions is that of church organists, who 
assemble in national convention during 
the first week in August at Chicago. The 
will be held at Kimball Hall. 
Albert Tufts, a concert organ- 
ist from Los Angeles, will play a recital. 
Dean Peter C. Lutkin of Northwestern 
University will be among the speakers. 
The profession seeks to standardize fta 
work and to promote dignified relation- 


sessions 


Clarence 


ships. 


Bahai Temple 
Under Way Again 

rhe lawsuit against the builders of the 
Bahai Temple at Wilmette, Ill, has been 
dismissed. The executive committee of 
the organization authorizes a_ public 
that the work was halted be- 
cause of some _ defective foundations. 
New pilings have been put in at the de- 
mand of the committee, and the con- 
tractor is now proceeding with his work. 
(Yn a recent Sunday afternoon the faith- 
ful members of the new cult gathered at 
the site of the temple and held a reli- 
gious service, the first that has been held 
there since the erection of the temple 
was undertaken and actually begun. The 
Rahaists had their origin in Persia in a 
Mohammedan sect, but have since 
Mohammedanism. 


statement 


long 


renounced 


Gets Up a Pilgrimage 
for Automobilists 

In order to interest automobile owners 
in religious services, Rev. C. E. Kearns, 
pastor of First Presbyterian church at 
Mason City, la., held a special 
service for automobile owners. They 
were asked to notify the pastor of the 
number of guests whom they could take. 
After a basket dinner, the procession of 
machines drove 45 miles to the “little 
church in the vale,” which has 
famous through a popular 
Here a special program 


recently 


brown 
been made 
religious song 
of religious music and talks was given. 


Colored Congregationalists 
Will Meet in Chicago 

The ninth biennial convention of Con- 
sregational workers among colored peo- 
ple will assemble in Chicago August 23- 
27. Not only the white workers sup- 
ported by the American Missionary As- 
sociation will be present, but the dele- 
gates of the Negro churches as well. 
Speakers of note who will address the 
convention are Vice-President Calvin 
Coolidge, who is a Congregationalist; 
Mayor Thompson of Chicago, Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Barton of the national council, 


and Charles E. Buton, secretary of the 
national council. fAmong the themes 
discussed will be the following: “Modern 
Labor Problems,” “Race Relations,” 
“Missions,” “The Negro in Industry,” 
“Evangelism,” “Religious Education,” 
“Church Extension,” “The Christian 
College,” “The Negro in the North,” 
and “Social Service.” A great concert 
will be given by Negro organizations 
of note on Friday evening of the con- 
vention sessions. 


Will Hold Religious Meetings 
in Yellowstone Park 

Estes Park has long since 
famous as a center for religious meet- 
ings in the summer. Ye'lowstone will 
be opened up this summer by the Epis- 
copalians. Dr. Roland Cotton Smith, 
rector of St. John’s church in Washing 
ton, is to give a course of lectures to 
the clergy in August in the Yellowstone 
Park summer school, which is in ses- 
sion August 20-26 at the Mammoth Hot 
Springs, near Gardiner. The women are 
also to have a summer school of church 
work, led by Miss Emily C. Tillotson. 


become 


Episcopalians Push 
Church Publicity 

The mnatbhonal ‘department of church 
wublicity of the Protestant Episcopal 
church has held conferences in a dozen 
different centers recently, finishing up 
at Chicago, where Bishop Anderson was 
present. A number of prominent lay- 
men of the church participated in the 
conferences. The Episcopal church has 
only recently become conscious of this 
new avenue of church activity but it 
has already developed many useful 
forms of publicity. The idea is that 
church publicity shall be organized not 
only in a national office for the whole 


denomination, but also in each parish. 


Maine Baptists Are 
Tired of Controversy 
recently held a con- 
current issues of 
considered. It 
ma- 


Baptists 
which the 
the denomination were 
seemed to be the opinion of the 
jority that the time for controversy has 


Maine 
vention in 
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ceased. Two denominational news. 
papers were held responsible for the 
controversy, the naive assumption being 
that if the newspapers stopped talking 
church differences, they would disap- 
pear. The following resolution was 
passed: “Resolved, That it is the sense 
off the United Baptist Convention of 
Maine in convention assembled that the 
controversy, so long continued in both 
The Baptist and the Watchman Exam- 
iner should be discontinued.” 


Want Larger Liberty 
in Burial Service 

Among the reforms being demanded 
by the progressive element in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church is a larger lib- 
erty in the use of the burial office. Un- 
der present rules a minister of ths 
church may not read the office over a 
suicide, an unbaptized person or one 
excommunicated by the church. The 
drunkard who drinks himself to death 
has better treatment by the church than 
the unfortunate victim of some tempo- 
rary delusion. The modern publican 
who has lived by political graft may be 
buried with church honors, but a good 
Quaker who had never been baptized 
would be neglected. These are a few 
of the problems that Episcopalians face 
in the consideration of their most ven- 
erable document, the prayer book. 


Bishop Gailor 
Wishes to Retire 

Bishop Gailor has been so well adver- 
tised because of his wet utterances dur- 
ing the past year that nearly every 
Christian outside of the Episcopal 
church knows that he has been the wead 
of the Church Council the past year. 
He will ask to be relieved from office 
at the General Convention in September 
and the filling of his place will be one 
of the interesting events of the conven- 
tion. He assigns as one of his reasons 
fo retiring the misrepresentation of his 
views on prohibition by the public 
press. Though denying that he has ever 
advocated the violation of the law, he 
is not able to declare himself a prohi- 











civilization is about to fail.” 








THE CRISIS OF 
THE CHURCHES 


By LEIGHTON PARKS, D.D. 
Rector of Saint Bartholomew’s Church, New York 


Dr. Parks derives a powerful text from which to plead the 
cause of church unity from the present crisis of world civilization 
—a condition, in the author's own words, “so dreadful that 
not a few serious-minded men are asking themselves if Western 
The author sees Christian unity 
as the imperative need of the hour, and it is to point a way to 
that end that he has written this book. 


The Christian Century Press, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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FOUR NEW BOOKS 








By PROF. JAMES MOFFATT, 


The Approach to the New Testament Acihor of “The New Testament: 


A New Translation,”’ Etc. 


There are factors in the intellectual, religious and social world which in- 
volve a new estimate of the New Testament. Advances have been made in 
literary and historical criticism and methods of research. We are learning how to approach 
this great literature from the proper angle and thus to see it in its true perspective. My 
instructions were, not to offer any results of research such as might appeal only to experts, 
but to lay before the educated public an outline of the present position of the New Testa- 
ment in the light of modern criticism—some brief statement of the general situation created 
by historical criticism which should also bring out the positive value of the New Testament 
literature for the world of today as a source of guidance in social reconstruction, so that 


readers might be enabled to recover or retain a sense of its lasting significance for personal 
faith and social ideals.”—The Author. Price $3.00, plus 12 cents postage. 


. -- ° By WILLIAM TEMPLE, 
The Universality of Christ PF anges 5 ~ Ar 
“Dr. Temple is not only a theologian and a philosopher who already ranks, 
but also an explosive personality afire with love of the church and the 
people. He escapes all classification. If he is a theorist, he has also proved that he has an 
amazing capacity for affairs. His latest book, a small one of great significance, consists of 
four lectures delivered to the recent Christian Student Conference. The notes of the book 
are simplicity and a certain originality in presentment. It is written with lucidity and 
force. It may be commended as an excellent and very sincere piece of apologetic, which 


minds, young minds especially, perplexed and harassed in regard to fundamentals, may 
peruse with great benefit.”.—The Guardian. 


ee 


“These lectures were framed with a view to suggesting answers to problems specially 
prominent in the minds of Christian students at this time.’-—The Author. 


Price $1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 

- a0 ae By PROFESSOR H. R. MACKINTOSH, 

The Divine Initiative Author of “Immortality and the Future.” 
The lectures in this book when delivered in London made so deep an im- 
pression that the Student Christian Movement published them in book form 
that they might have a wider hearing. Dr. Mackintosh has here set forth the reasons for 


Christian faith in a fresh and trenchant way. His book is a notable addition to present- 


day apologetics. It will rekindle hope in many an address and sermon which its reading 
will inspire. Price $1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 


The Nature and Purpose of a Christian Society 


thor of “ esus of History,” “Jesus in 

By T. R. GLOVER, a ad cae Men.” “The p Etc. 

Through some strange oversight this remarkable contribution to the discus- 
sion of the character and nature of the Christian church has not heretofore 
been published in America. It is in its third edition in England and should find a large 
audience in the United States, where the author's ‘““The Jesus of History” and “Jesus in the 
Experience of Men” have been so widely read. Price $1.50, plus 12 cents postage. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
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bitionsst. Meanwhile many of the other 
bishops of the church have issued decla- 
rations of a very different tenor from 
that of Bishop Gailor of Tennessee. 


Will Modernists Bring 
Warring Factions Together? 

Modernism is being conceived by 
some who hold to this point of view as 
a method of mediating religious differ- 
ences. In a recent issue of the Modern 
Churchman is the following interesting 
statement: “Modernism is essentially a 
gospel of reconciliation. With the ad- 
vance of the modernist spirit, the con- 
flict between Catholic and Protestant 
within the English church will disap- 
pear and we shall get a form of the 
Christian religion which will unite both 
ideals.” 


Nashville the Center of 
Denominational Strategy 

Southern 
June 
The 


sions 


3aptists went to Nashville 
20 and 28 to hold a council of war. 
various church boards and commis- 
represented. It has been 
most representative meeting 
of the denomination, with 
great interests of the church par- 
cipating. In addition to the plans for 
‘ompleting the collection of the $90,- 
000,000 fund, the enrolment of 500,000 
tither. and the 500,000 
members on faith during 
the coming included among 
On June 27 the executive 
committee of the centenary fund of the 
southern Methodist church was also in 
This organization also consid- 
money question, and will try to 
collection of the $22,000,000 
yutstanding on the centenary 
Methodists have a pro- 
prayer, life service, 
Christian stewardshi and tithing, and 
the larger activity of the lay element in 
the church. Each of great denom- 
tends to centralize its work at 
Nashville which may justly be called the 
capital of the southland. 
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Associated Press Announces 
New Turkish Aggression 
The Associated Press has 
spatch to this country 
“The T 
ly advocate 
Christians from Cilicia, 
become 


sent a de- 
which reads as 
urkish newspapers bold- 
a policy of clearing out all 
so that the coun- 
purely Moslem, thus 
basis for interested action 
here by the big Christian powers.” It 
that the Christians are to be 
formed into labor brigades to go to the 
front line and dig trenches for the Turks 
in their war against the Greeks. Mean- 
while the international ac- 
tion in Armenia increases. 


follows 


try may 
removing any 


is stated 


urgency of 


Newspaper Offers a 
Thousand Dollar Prize 

The modern attitude toward the doc- 
trine of immortality is so interesting to 
the publishers of the Churchman, an 
Episcopalian newspaper, that they are 
offering a prize of a thousand dollars for 
the best essay upon this subject. Har 
vard University has a foundation for 
the presentation of lectures on this sub- 
ject and already a number of volumes 
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are in print setting forth the attitude of 
a wide variety of scholars, ranging from 
skepticism to severe orthodoxy in their 
views. 


Dr. Glover Criticizes 
Church Union Document 

The statement of agreements reached 
by certain Episcopalian and free church 
leaders in England continues to arouse 
vigorous discussion both in church cir- 
cles and among the evangelicals. The 
high churchmen oppose the statement as 
giving way too much. Dr. T. R. Glover, 
whose writings are now well known in 
the United States, says with regard to 
the statement on ordinances, creeds and 
ministry: “The issue is not Christian 
brotherhood or charity or tolerance. It 
is a question of sheer truthfulness. The 
document represents out-classed scholar- 
ship, sentimental, diplomatic. The whole 
tone about the ‘Church,’ the light-heart- 
ed acceptance of the old creeds without 
reconsideration, show the ecclesiastic’s 
touch—not the mind of scholar or 
thinker. I know, of course, the con- 
tempt that practical churchmen—Angli- 
can, Presbyterian or Baptist, it is all 
one—have for thinkers and _ students. 
But it is bad for a future church to rest 
deliberately on bad thinking and super- 
annuated scholarship. The committee 
does not contain many who are really 
shaping the thought of the Christian 
world, or who can be said to lead in any 
section of the community where reflec- 
tion and study sway judgment. Where, 
for instance, are Dean Inge and Princi- 
pal Oman? I do not think’ the churches 
and insincere, but many earn- 
est men and women do so think, and, 
the churches accept this concordat of 
ecclesiastical politicians, I do not know 
anybody is to commend the church 
to the sincere. I cannot conceive of the 

torical Jesus putting his name to the 
ocument. Perhaps we shall do better 
loyal to him outside the recon- 
structed church. But I still think there 
is some honesty and some straight think- 
ing in our churches.” 
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World Pilgrims Hold 
Another Meeting 

The World Pilgrim's 
cludes a unique group. 
who have attended at 


Association in- 
They are those 
least one of the 
World Sunday school conven- 
tions. They met for a banquet at Kan- 
sas City in the course of the recent In- 
ternational Sunday school convention. 
were present who had attended 


various 


Three 


THE RACE 


“History is a race between edu- 
cation and disaster.”"—H. G. Wells. 
The highest type of Junior Col- 
Education for young women 
cost. 





least 
WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri, Box 20 


R. H. Crossfield, LL.D., President 
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the London convention of 1889. Dr, 
Marion Lawrence was elected president 
of the organization. Each convention 
group has its own secretary, and thus 
there is kept together an inner circle of 
Sunday school enthusiasts. 


Ohio Baptists 
Have a Creed 

While it is stated that three-fourths of 
the Baptist churches of the country have 
some time in their history adopted the 
New Hampshire confession as _ their 
creed, nevertheless the state ana national 
organizations have usually refused to 
take such action. The Ohio conven. 
tion of Baptists, however, is an excep- 
tion. For three years now this conven- 
tion has had a combination creed made 
up of the New Hampshire confession 
and the Philadelphia confession. This 
state had a majority for the fundamen. 
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WHOOPING COUGH 


Relieves promptly and safely the 
Terrorand Distress of thesedreaded 
afflictions of Childhood. 

120 years of successful use 

Applied externally only. Wonder- 
fully effective in Bronchitis, Lum- 
bago and Rheumatism. 

All druggists or 
W. EDWARDS & SGN 


London, England E. FOUGERA &CO. 


90-92 Beekman St.N. Y. 


Preachers and Teachers 


A Labor-Saving Tool 


Almost Automatically 
is nothing superior to {t.”-—-Expositot. 
tool."—The Sunday School 
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Indexes and Files 

There 

‘An invaluable 
Times, 

“A great help Simple and 
Amos R. Wells 
‘To be commended 

Continent. 
Send for circulars, or the Index itself on 
approval. 
WILSON INDEX CQ, 
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and PLILPIT FURNITURE 
GLOBE FURNITURE CoO., Ltd. 
19 Park Place, Northville, Mich. 
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Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 495 Lima, Obie 
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| Boh ay FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
jes. Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct from 
our factory to your chureb. Catalog free. 
DeMOULIN BROS. ACO..Dct 4 GREENVILLE ILL. 
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CHOOSE A CRUISE! 


GO WITH OUR CONGENIAL “CHRISTIAN CENTURY” PARTY 





or 








No. 1 | 


WHICH? 


ROUND THE WORLD 








MEDITERRANEAN | 


65 Days, sailing from New York, Feb. 3, 1923. 
$600 and up, according to size and location of 
stateroom. 


1. A Great Steamer 
The entire Mediterranean Round on the sump- 
tuous oil burning Express Steamer 


“EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 

25,000 tons, 42,500 tons displacement; 14 
spacious public rooms, 3 promenade decks. 
Paiatial Domed Dining Saloon seating 437 peo- 
ple, electric elevator, gymnasium, ballroom, 
palm garden—one of the Marine Monarchs of 
the Atlantic. The famous Canadian Pacific 
cuisine and service throughout. Sea sickness 
almost eliminated. 


. A Wonderful Itinerary 

Including 19 days in The Holy Land and 
Egypt, also Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada 
and the Alhambra), Gibraltar (Tangier), Al- 
giers, Athens, Constantinople, the Bosphorus 
and Black Sea, Haifa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Bethany (Damascus, Sea of Galilee, Nazareth, 
Samaria, Jericho, the Jordan and Dead Sea, 
Desert of Sinai), Alexandria, Cairo, Heliopolis 
(Memphis, Luxor, Karnak, Thebes, Philae, As- 
souan, and the Great Dam, First Cataract), Na- 
ples, Pompeii (Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), Rome, 
Nice, Monte Carlo, Havre (Paris, and French 
Battlefields), London, Liverpool, Quebec, Mon- 
treal, and New York—AN ENGROSSING 
PROGRAM OF TRAVEL. 


. Lowest Average Cost Among Orient Cruises. 
$600 and up, according to stateroom, including 
regular ship and shore expenses. This is Clark's 
19th Annual Cruise, insuring highest standard of 
experienced and expert service throughout. 





. Great Inspirational Features 
Shipboard Services and Lectures, Travel 
Club Meetings, Entertainments, Deck Sports, 
Musical Programs at Lunches and Dinners. 
Trained Directors for Shore Trips, Lady Chap- 
erones, Physician, Trained Nurses 
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120 Days, starting from New York, Jan. 23, 1923. 
$1,000 and up, according to size and location of 
stateroom, 
on the luxurious 
Quadruple Screw Express 


S. S. “EMPRESS OF FRANCE.” 


Unsurpassed Canadian Pacific Cuisine 
and Service Throughout. 
Inspiring Religious, Educational, and Social Features 
make the ship life a constant delight. 


Visiting 
The World’s Supreme Places 
of Interest: 


Havana, Colon, Panama, Cocos (Treasure Island), 
San Francisco, Hawaii, 14 days in Japan at Yoko- 
hama, Tokyo, Kamikura (Nikko), Osaka (Nara), 
Kyoto, Kobe, the Inland Sea, and Nagasaki; Hong 
Kong, the Pearl River, Canton, Manila, Batavia 
and Buitenzorg in Java, Singapore, Rangoon, 19 
days in India and Ceylon at Calcutta (Darjeeling 
and the Himalayas, Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
Agra, Delhi), Bombay, Colombo and Kandy, Red 
Sea, Suez Canal, Cairo, Port Said, Naples, Gibral- 
tar, Havre, Southampton, Quebec, Montreal, and 


New York. 

Dr. D. E. Lorenz, who goes as Managing Director of 
Clark’s 3d Round the World Cruise, will have 
charge of our party, giving our group of friends the 
benefit of his previous Round the World experience. 





Stop-over for Europe can be 
arranged for both Cruises. 
D. E. Lorenz, Ph. D., Author of “The Mediter- 


ranean Traveler,” and Managing Director of 
Clark's 1922 Orient “Empress of Scotland” 
Cruise, will have charge of the “Christian 
Century” Party. 

















JOIN ONE OF OUR SELECT “CHRISTIAN CENTURY” PARTIES TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


or ROUND THE WORLD. 


Write today for 100-page Illustrated Book and Ship Diagram. State which Cruise. 


“CHRISTIAN CENTURY” CRUISE PARTY, 


508 South Dearborn Street 
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talists at the Indiapapolis convention. 
Many Baptist churches in Ohio have the 
following statement in their hymn book: 
“The Bible is the word of God—Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God—his birth su- 
pernatural, his death expiatory, his life 
at the throne mediatorial—till he come.” 


Does the End 
justify the Means? 

Protestants generally understand it 
has been Jesuit doctrine that the end 
justifies the means. Dr. Preserved 
Smith in a recent article in the Nation 
makes this statement. He is challenged 
by Rev. J. Harding Frsher, a Roman 
Catholic priest, to produce his proof. 
The Catholic priest cites a lawsuit that 
tried in Cologne, Germany, which 
turned on this question, and in this ac- 
tion Hoensbroech is said to have failed 
to bring proof of such an assertion, 
though he was an apostate Jesuit and 
familiar with the history of the order. 
Abbe Dasbach once offered two thous- 
and florins for proof of such teaching by 
Jesuit, and had no takers. 
Thus crumbles one more charge that has 
made bitterness Catholic and 
Protestant, unless Dr. Smith proves him- 
self an abler hestorian than predecessors 
in a similar predicament 


Federal Council May Send 
Deputation to Eastern Churches 
The 
watching the east 
terest 
The reigning pope was elected because 


was 


a_ responsible 


between 


been 
with characteristic in- 


Roman Catholic church has 


ever since the collapse of Russia 
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of his success in Poland, and his sup- 
posed knowledge of the eastern ques- 
tion. At last the Protestants are aroused 
at the spread of Roman propaganda 
among the orthodox communions. In- 
stead of proselytism, the best-informed 
Protestant leaders are now advising co- 
operation with the religious forces of the 
east and the Federal Council is consider- 
ing sending a deputation to the eastern 
communions of the orthodox faith to 
offer cooperation in the work of extend- 
ing the circulation of the ‘holy scriptures 
among the common people. The Fed- 
eral Council is also interested in securing 
for the orthodox church an educated 
and spiritual ministry, which would mean 
better theological seminaries. The relief 
of physical distress is also a present 
duty, and in this work the Protestant 
churches would seek closer cooperation 
with the historic churches of the coun- 
tries where they go. Meanwhile a third 
approach is being made by the Angli- 
can communion. A group of ministers 
in England have signed a document de- 
claring that they accept seven sacra- 
ments, that they think it appropriate to 
pray to Mary and the saints and that 
they wise to use images in 
the churches. The Anglican document 
gives everything and asks nothing save 
fellowship. 


believe it 


Monument Will Be Erected 
By Southern Baptists 

\ part of the monster fund raised by 
the southern Baptists in their recent 


campaign will be invested in buildings 
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in Nashville, which is in a way the relj. 
gious capital of the south, being a pub. 
lishing and convention center for three 
large denominations. The Baptists have 
decided to erect two new buildings ip 
Nashville at an expense of $350,000 to 
care for the growing work of the Sunday 
school board of the denomination. Thus 
long after most of the fund has beep 
spent in Christian work there will re. 
main some monuments of the great ef. 
fort which was put forth by southern 
Baptists. 


Episcopalians Getting Ready 
for General Convention 

The General Convention of the Prot. 
estant Episcopal church is held trien- 
nially, and this year the sessions wil 
be in Portland, Ore., beginning Sept. 6 
This is only the second time in forty- 
seven years that the convention has gone 
west of the Rocky Mountains. The house 
of bishops has 139 members, and the 
house of deputies 552. All legislation 
must have the concurrent action of the 
two houses in order to be effective. The 
Woman's Auxiliary will meet in the 
same building with the house of depv- 
ties. The overshadowing issue this yea 
seems to be the revision of the prayer- 
book, though without doubt the practi- 
cal working out of the Lambeth propo- 
sals will also occupy much time. The 
reports at this triennial convention wil 
be the best in the history of the organi- 
zation, for the church in recent years 
has had a_ considerable missionary 
awakening. 
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A Book of Inspiration, Encouragement and Suggestion 





Wanted—A Congregation 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 





Press Opinions of the Book 


The Christian Advocate: ‘The preacher who reads this book will get many valuable 
pointers on how to do it; and it is hoped there will be many official members of the 
churches who will read the story and be profited thereby, coming away from the 
reading wiser, even though sadder, men. 


The Continent: “In this remarkable story by a minister two college chums and a suc- 
ceseful surgeon help a discouraged preacher to catch the vision that transformed an 
en.pty church into one crowded to overflowing—that changed a lifeless church into 
a living church.” 


The Churchman: ‘Dr. Douglas gives a realistic story of the transformation of a con- 
ventional ministerial career into a vital ministry. He tells the minister that he must 


be born again.” 


The Christian Endeavor World: “The story is cleverly told. Let us hope that it will 
put new courage into many a weary pastor.” 


The United Presbyterian: ‘The problem here presented for consideration is not how 


to get an audience, but how to get a congregation—a dependable body of Christian 
worshippers.” 


The Presbyterian Banner: “The book is very modern. It deals, not with the mate- 
rials of preaching, but with methods.” 


The Christian Standard: “At the age of forty Rev. D. Preston Blue is discouraged; 
he does not know how to secure a large attendance at regular services. By accident 
he converses with a manufacturer, a physician and an editor. These conversations 
brace him up and remake the preacher in him. He at once becomes a man of author- 
ity and his officers and people respond quickly and with enthusiasm to the propositions 
he submits. A great and permanent audience materializes and the preacher is happy.” 


Unity: ‘The reading of this book is a stimulus and will cause the reader to arise in his 
own new strength.” 


Lutheran Church Herald: ‘No preacher, even the most successful, will waste the time 
he spends in reading the book. But thoughtful laymen also who desire to help their 
pastors and do their own share toward raising a congregation, will be stimulated by 
the reading.” 


The Intelligencer: ‘‘Dr. Douglas is to be heartily commended for presenting such a 
‘way out’ to those who have felt the need of improvement but have hitherto been 
ignorant of a method of relief.” 


The Epworth Era: “The book is constructive. The story shows how the discouraged 
minister crowded his church merely by taking human nature as it is and appealing to 
it, just as Jesus did.” 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty: ‘We do not see how any minister can read the book 


without a genuine and conscientious inventory of himself and his methods.” 


If you are a minister you must have this book. If you are a 
layman, why not buy a copy for your minister and one for 
yourself? 


Price of the book, $1.75 plus 10 cents postage. 
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The Reconstruction of Religon 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, Department of Sociology, University of Missouri 





‘That our civilization is sick, and that it must turn to religion for heal- 
ing, has been said many times recently. We are in danger, indeed, of 
making the remark into self-deluding cant. For the sickness is generally 
diagnosed in terms of the most superficial symptoms, such as the disturb- 
ance of our habitual complacence, and the remedy is looked for in a larger 
dose of the religion to which we are already habituated. Both a standard 
of health and a cure for our ills are looked for in the status quo ante. A 
prime merit of Professor Ellwood’s book is that he goes behind social symp- 
toms to causes, and behind religion asa tradition to religion as a force, with 
the result of denying the customary assumption and point of view alto- 
gether. Our disease is not due to a departure from accepted standards of 


mores, and the remedy is not to be found by returning to them. Our sick- 
ness inheres, rather, in the status quo itself, both of social organization and 


of religion, and the remedy lies, not in restoring religion, but in reconstruct- 
ing it.” 


So speaks Professor George A. Coe, of Union Theological Seminary, in considering Profes- 
sor Ellwood's book; and he adds, in noting the author's success in this work: “Professor Ellwood 
approaches this problem with the sociologist’s insight into social conditions, but this insight is warmed 
by cordial appreciation of religious motives and even traditions. The result is clearness and objec- 
tivity in both directions. The book is thought-awakening, conscience-searching, uncompromisingly 
frank; yet, because it is profoundly religious, it is profoundly friendly. It will help to generate the 
good will which it regards as the first mark of reasonable religion.” 


WHAT OTHER LEADERS SAY OF THE BOOK: 


This is a great book, profound, logical, lucid, good tem- 
pered, and wise. I do not see how any serious man—least 
of all a clergyman—can afford to neglect it. I predict 


This is much more than a study, as the title might imply, 
of the changes taking place in theological thought; it is 
rather an analysis both of the significance of Christianity 








that no less than 20,000 times the next four years the 
question will be asked: “Have you read Ellwood’s ‘Re- 
construction of Religion?’”—Pror. E. A. Ross, Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of Wisconsin. 


It is a clear and fearless analysis of the present status 
of our civilization by a scholar amply qualified for the 
task. Its appearance at the present moment is especially 
timely. Its spirit throughout is not merely critical, but 
constructive. It will exert a wise influence because it is 
the work of an experienced sociologist who already has 
won a position of conspicuous leadership. In fearlessly 
declaring that the religion of Jesus contains a solution of 
our modern social problems he has voiced a conviction 
that is held by thousands of thoughtful men today. Pro- 
fessor Ellwood has given to the American people a valu- 
able prolegomenon to the reconstruction of religion.— 
Pror. CHArLes Foster Kent, Yale University. 


in society and the present stage of our civilization, and a 
statement of the characteristics of a positive religious faith 
that will function in our world. Here, then, is a book 
which no religious worker can afford to neglect, one of 
the most significant of recent works, because of the cog- 
ency of its reasoning, the richness of its background and 
the practical good sense of its ideal outlook.”—H. F. Cope, 
Editor of “Religious Education.” 


This is a scholarly, able, and most timely book. In pre- 
senting the problem of the reconstruction of religion in 
terms of social idealism, the author speaks just the mes- 
sage which is most desperately needed by the churches at 
this moment. Particularly valuable is his application of 
the social principles of religion to various fields of modern 
life. The volume is one of the most important which has 
been issued in recent years and I hope that it will have a 
wide reading —JoHn Haynes Hoimes. 


Perhaps in no other work will be found so well summarized the principles of what may be called 
“The New Reformation,” the movement to bring about the establishment of a more rational and 
more socialized form of Christianity—a Christianity in harmony with modern science and with mod- 
ern democracy. The book points the way to the revival of religion and to “the resurrection of faith” 

bringing our religious beliefs into line with the accepted truths and the democratic social aspira- 


tions of the modern world. 


Price of the book $2.25, plus 12 cents postage. 
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The Belief in God 
and Immortality 


By JAMES H. LEUBA 
Professor of Psychology in Bryn Mawr College; author 
of “A Psychological Study of Religion.” 


This book consists of three parts. The 
first is a scholarly investigation of the ori- 
gins of the idea of immortality and embodies 
an important contribution to our knowledge 
of that subject. The second part consists of 
statistics of the belief of a large group of 
prominent persons in personal immortality 
and in a God with whom one may hold per- 
sonal relations. The figures are in many 
respects startling. 

The author's opinion is that the cause of 
the present religious crisis cannot be reme- 
died by the devices usually put forward, for 
it has a much deeper cause than those usu- 
ally discussed. Part 3 treats of the Present 
Utility of the Belief in God and in Immor- 
tality. 

“A book which every clergyman, as well as every one in- 
Sagan, GUD aed GaN eeatien. bee Poca booke tan 
made a contribution to our knowledge of religious belief that 


is of very considerable significance.’"—Prof. James B. Pratt, 
in the American Journal of Theology. 





A Christian’s Appreciation 
of Other Faiths 


By REV. GILBERT REID, D.D. 
Director of the International Institute 
of Shanghai, China. 
Author of “China at a Glance,” “China Captive or 
Free,” etc. 
Dr. Reid's book is inspiring to every sincere 
student of the science of religion and will do 


much to establish the new order of human fel- 
lowship. 


Price, each book, $2.50, plus 12c postage 
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Books of Inspiration 


Information and Utility 


THE RETURN TO GOD—By Edward 
Shillito. A book that puts a new halo 
about the work of the minister of 








SPIRITUAL VOICES IN MODERN LIT- 
ERATURE—By Trevor Davies. A 
spiritual study of “The Everlasting 
Mercy," Browning's “Saul,” Ibsen's 
“Peer Gynt" and eight others of the 
world’s literary masterpieces 


THE UNTRIED DOOR—By Richard Rob- 
erts. A challenge to the world to try 
Jesus’ way—the way of righteousness 
and peace 


THE SALVAGING OF CIVILIZATION— 
By H. G. Wells. The most brilliant 
mind of England points out some 
world perils and suggests the “way 
out” 


SILHOUETTES OF MY CONTEMPO.- 
RARIES—By Lyman Abbott. _Inti- 
mate sketches of Beecher, Phillips 
Brooks, D. L. Moody, Lincoln, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Whittier, Roose- 
velt and many other great Americans. 


MODERN BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY— 
By Newman Smyth 
BELIEF AND LIFE—By W. B. Selbie... . 


BELIEF IN GOD—By Jacob Gould Schur- 


Three inspiring books 


A NEW MIND FOR THE NEW AGE—By 
Henry Churchill King. Strikes the 


keynote of world reconstruction 


WOODROW WILSON AS I KNOW 
HIM—By J. P. Tumulty. ‘Nothing 
equal to this work, in American history, 


has appeared since Nicolay & Hay's 
Life of Abraham Lincoln” 


THE MIRRORS OF WASHINGTON— 
Anonymous. Crisp characterizations 
of Harding, Hughes, Hoover, Root, 
Wilson and a dozen others 


TARBELL’S TEACHER’S GUIDE, 1922 
—By Martha Tarbell. The very best 
commentary on the International Sun- 
day school lessons 





Add 10 cents postage for each book ordered. 
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Label Without Libel 


Sometimes it's useful (as well as amusing) to try to classify your friends 
or compatriots, to sort and label them, and then survey the result. 

You'll find that the pigeon holes your specimens fall into are more likely 
to reveal yourselves than your victims. Your own mind will be better dis- 
played in selecting than your subject in being selected. 

As, for instance, Mr. Chesterton, who divides humanity into fools, knaves 
and revolutionists. Or the prominent critic who classifies American authors 
broadly as either patriotic or unpatriotic. Or the man who groups his fellow- 
men into Americans and foreigners. 

Here in The New Republic office we own to a habit of classifying our 
countrymen as either “New Republic sort of people” or other sort of people. 
That shows us up a bit, doesn't it? Particularly if you know what we mean 
by “a New Republic sort of a person."” Here's a letter we just got from one 
of them—a professor in the University of Southern California: 


“It (the November | 6th) is an issue to be proud of; paper, text, a 
prevailing attitude of fair-play along with a capable handling of 
particular problems, make the reading of its pages eminently sat- 
isfactory; moreover, it has the prime quality of readableness. 
“The New Republic has made a good reputation in the past few 
years for good sense and thoroughness in dealing with current 
problems; and this copy shows its qualities at the best." 
Faithfully yours, 
James Marin Dixon, 
“Professor of Comparative Lierature 
and the Higher Journalism.” 


That's what we call a “New Republic sort of person’’—naturally, be- 
cause he earnestly writes himself down as one. But there's more to it than 
that. A “New Republic sort of person’’ doesn't have to like The New Repub- 
lic or even agree with it. He may be like the gentleman who “always reads 
The New Republic with interest because he is so rarely in accord with its reas- 
oning or spirit." In fact, our “New Republic person” doesn't even have to 
read The New Republic. Broadly, he is anybody who finds thinking not only 
necessary but actually interesting; who finds impartial discussion not an im- 
practical ideal but a most hard-headed, practical means of getting things done; 
a democrat who knows that votes may be counted but opinions must be 
weighed. 

But if he’s that kind, sooner or later he'll be reading The New Republic. 
And here are six attractive ways for him to begin: 


Subscribing Made Easy 


. Three Months’ Acquaintance Subscription . $1.00 The New Republic, 421 W. 21st St., New York C 
. A year each of The New Republic and 


Review of Reviews and copy of the new I accept your offer No and enclose $.. 
one-volume Wells History 

. A year of The New Republic and Queen for which send me The New Republic for 
Victoria by Lytton Strachey (N. R. Edi- 

tion) 

. Ayear of The New Republic and The Story 

of Mankind by Hendrik Van Loon (N. R. 

Edition) 

. A year of The New Republic and New 

Churches for Old by John Haynes Holmes. $6.00 


(Use the coupon today) 
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